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>» WO young people 
had just reached 
the end of a green 
English lane. It 
i was a long lane, 
g and they had come 
to the turning ; but 
neither was glad, 
for they had found 
the walk much too short, 
acd now their regret was 
at having reached the 
turning so soon. 

** Well, Dick, we must 
say good-night, dear,” 
said the girl, with a sigh, 
‘‘for mother won’t be 
any too well pleased that 
I am out so late; and, 
indeed, I blame myself 
not to have thought of 
her sooner, for she is 
neither well nor strong, and I had a right 
to be home an hour ag» to’ help with the 
milking and the supper.”’ 

She looked down demurely, unable to 
maintain a grave countenance in the face 
of her companion’s astonishment. 

“Does Mrs. Hopkins allow you to do 
such work, Edna?’”’ he asked. 

“Why, of course—that’s what I’m 
here for,” she answered, merrily. For 
though she called the farmer’s wife 
“mother,’’ Mrs. Hopkins was only her 
old nurse and foster-mother, and every 
one in the neighborhood knew that the 
lovely Miss Dinsmore was staying at 
Clovelly Farm for the benefit of the de- 
licious Devonshire air, and in the hope 
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of regaining the bloom and roses which 
a fashionable season in London had some- 
what impaired. 

‘*1 know I am not a very useful assist- 
ant,’’ she continued, laughing outright ; 
‘for my ignorance alarms the cows when 
I try to milk them, while my clumsy in- 
experience succeeds in breaking the bist 
of nurse’s favorite china, brought out in 
honor of my visit. But I do so enjoy the 
fresh milk and delicious home-made muf- 
fins that she is willing to sacrifice the 
cows, and even the china, fur my bene- 
ad 

Dick Murray smiled with all a lover’s 
indulgence at the pretty, self-willed, 
charming girl who had promised to 
marry him, though he was only a poor 
artist, with nothing but talent and perse- 
verence to throw in the scale against the 
wealth and title which he well knew were 
awaiting his betrothed in London. Mrs. 
Hopkins, wishing to save hm a disap- 
pointment and a heartache, had to!d him 
in confidence that Edna had been be- 
trothed since childhood to a distant 
cousin—old enough, indeed, to have 
been her father, but madly in love with 
her, and ready at any moment to face 
death rather than yield her to a rival. 

But when did a lover accept good ad- 
vice when it went again:t his wishes ?— 
and Dick Murray was no exception to 
that rule, tho’ he was obliged to pretend 
acquiescence. Neither Nurse Hopkins 
nor her husband would permit him to 
visit Miss Edna at the farm-house; and 
when the lovers continued t» meet, as 
they did frequently, it was in stolen 
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interviews, which are calculated to add fuel 
to the fire already kindled by blind Cupid. 

Edna blushed with pleasure beneath 
her lover’s smile—not because such looks 
were rare in her experience, but because 
she was in love, and for the first time. 
The brilliant eyes, so well accustomed to 
meet the glance of admiration or devo- 
tion with a sort of playful derision, now 
drooped shyly, and as she put her soft 
hand in his, she murmured again: 
‘Good-bye, dear; good-night! I 
really must go in now, Dick, for Nurse 
Hopkins will be uneasy about me; ”’ and 
in her sudden earnestness she forgot the 
playful fiction of her foster-mother’s an- 
ger, for the good woman had never given 
her the shadow of a frown since the hour 
she was born. 

«¢ But you will meet me in the morning, 
sweetheart, by the lilac-tree at the end of 
the hedge, Edna; and come early, darl- 
ing, for I have many things to say since 
you are going back to London to-morrow, 
and I may not see you again till I have 
first spoken to your father.’ 

**O yes, Dick; I will be there in the 
morning—very early, too; for I love to 
rise before the sun in this lovely country. 
I will come out when the maids go to the 
milking. Again good-night, dear one ; 
good-bye!’’ And bending towards him, 
her lips lightly touched his, as a bee flut- 
tering over a flower. But the young man 
caught her slender form in his,arms, held 
her close, and kissed her passionately on 
the warm, red lips, on the glowing eyes, 
and on the snowy, panting throat, throb- 
bing like a startled bird. 

‘*O Dick,’ she murmured, ‘‘ don’t ; 
you frighten me ; let me go!”’ 

His grasp relaxed, and slipping from 
his arms, she fled from him, and disap- 
peared in the gathering twilight, while he 
stood and watched her till the growing 
dusk and distance quite hid her from his 
longing gaze. 

With a deep drawn sigh, he then turned 
and walked in the opposite direction. 
Never had he felt so certain of Edna’s 
full and passionate response to his love, 
and yet a feeling of gloomy foreboding 
took possession of him; a terrible despair ; 
as if he had parted forever from the one 
love of his heart. He did not hear the 
crash of some heavy body through the 
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the swift, but stealthy step that kept pace 
with his own as he hurried onward. He 
had walked a mile, perhaps more, and had 
reached a dark and lonely cross-road. Still 
sunk in dark and gloomy foreboding, when. 
the stealthy steps suddenly quickened— 
they approached him rapidly—he half 
turned just at the moment when a power- 
ful arm, wielding a heavy stick, was raised 
above the level of his head, and as it fell} 
with tremendous force the butt end of the 
stick crashed against his temple. With. 
out even a groan he fell senseless to the 
earth, for it was a blow that might have 
brought down an ox. 

For a full minuté there was no sound, 
save the suppressed breathing of the 
cowardly wretch who bent over his sense- 
less victim. 

‘<T rather fancy that has settled him!” 
said a voice at last—-it was the voice of a 
town-bred man, and indicated culture, 
and the inherited refinement of the upper 
classes; but the tones were cold and 
cruel, and almost savage. ‘‘ Have I killed 
him, I wonder? Yes, I think I’ve finished 
him,’’ and stooping, he placed his strong, 
white hand over the region of poor Dick’s 
heart—that heart that had beat with such 
passionate love only a little while ago, 
while Edna was closely pressed against 
it. ‘*Notasound—nota flutter!”’ Rais- 
ing one cold, heavy hand, he let it fall, 


with a low grim laugh, at the nerveless, | 


lifeless thud, as it struck the ground. ‘It 
will never hold hers again. You were too 
ambitious, Mr. Murray. You wont’t keep 
your tryst to morrow.” 


II. 


Edna entered the best room of the farm- 
house with a degree of haste that at an- 
other time would have attracted the special 
notice of her foster-mother; but the good 
woman was too absorbed at the moment 
to observe her impetuous manner and 
heightened color, and as the young lady 
sank into a chair, loosening her hat and 
pulling off her jacket, Mrs. Hopkins has- 
tened to assist her, at the same time pat- 
ting her gently and affectionately, and 
caressingly holding her hand. 

‘¢ What is it, mother ?’’ exclaimed the 
girl, with unerring instinct, feeling that 


hedge as he passed by; nor did he note | 
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something was wrong—for Nurse Hopkins 
never caressed her fuster-child in that 
particular way, that indicated pity, love, 
sympathy all in one, except when trouble 
threatened her. ‘‘Some misfortune has 
happened ; you have a letter for me, or 
worse, perhaps; a telegraphic message! 
Ah! My father—is he dead?”’ 

«*Not dead, dearie; but ill, very ill, 
and Mr. Ravenscraft has come for you. 
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But you were going home to- 
morrow anyway—” © 

‘‘Can’t I go to-night, nurse? 
It isn’t too late for the night train.” 

‘Your father specially forbade night 
travelirg, Miss Edna,’’ answered the 
farmer, seating himself beside the young 
lady, to whom he was attached almost as 
deeply as his wife, for, being a man of 
some culture and rather above his position 
in life, he appreciated the fact of Miss 
Dinsmore’s unusual affection for her foster- 
parents. ‘‘ The morning train leaves at 7 
o'clock, and you will be in-London in a 
few hours; there is no immediate haste, 
for the doctors would not allow you to see 
your father at present. It would only ex- 
cite him; the least excitement is forbid- 


den, and if he can only be kept absolutely 
quiet, there will be no further present dan- 
ger; that is what Mr. Ravenscraft said—”’ 

‘¢ But what is the matter, then? What 
is papa’s illness ?’’ 

‘¢A kind of shock; something like 
paralysis; it was brought on by excite- 
ment, and that is why absolute quiet is so 
necessary now—”’ 

‘*But this is all very strange,’”’ Edna 


interrupted, 

with a slight 

show of impa- 

tience. ‘Papa 

is the least ex- 

citable person I 

know of ; in fact, 

I never saw him 

agitated in my 

life, except about—and that 
was anger more than any- 
thing else,’’ and, as she 
broke down in some con- 
fusion, Farmer Hopkins re- 
plied, with a smile: 
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‘¢ But, surely, Miss Edna, dear, any 
one knows that anger is very strong ex- 
citement—”’ 

‘¢ Then some one has been making him 
angry; whatabout? I know of only one 
thing that would make papa angry—oh, 
dear! There issomething very mysterious 
about it; I wish I could understand—”’ 

Again she broke down in very evident 
confusion, for Edna Dinsmore felt sure 
that in some manner the knowledge of her 
love for Richard Murray had come to her 
father’s ears, but how? It was a matter 
she meant to have spoken to him about 
herself; in fact, her haste to return to 
London was because she wished to be the 
first tospeak on that subject. Who, then, 
had been beforehand with her? Her heart 
sunk at the possible consequences, for no 
one knew so well as herself that Sir Allen 
Dinsmore had set his heart on her mar- 
riage to her cousin, with a degree of 
fervor that seemed to threaten his reason 
when she opposed it. Nurse Hopkins saw 
and understood Edna’s anxiety, and at 
heart she sympathized with her; but it 
seemed madness to thwart Sir Allen, and 
besides Mr. Ravenscraft ‘‘was a proper 
handsome gentleman, and young girls 
always had fancies —when Miss Edna was 
once married to Mr. Clifford it would 
all come right of itself, especially as she 
would be ‘my lady’ then, for Mr. Ravens- 
eraft was the only heir to the title and 
the entailed estates of Sir Allen Dins- 
more.”’ 

All this-the farmer and his wife had 
often said, both to themselves and to 
their foster-child ; but as they looked at 
her now both felt that a crisis had arrived, 
and Miss Edna’s face had a look of min- 
gled grief and resolute determination that 
made them tremble for her. 

‘*Where is Mr. Ravenscraft?’’ she 
asked at last, and the sound of her voice 
showed that she had reached a fixed re- 
solve of some sort. 

‘‘He went out about an hour ago, 
dearie,’’ said Nurse Hopkins. ‘‘ We hoped 
he might meet you; in fact, you were 
very late, Miss Edna, and Mr. Clifford 
rated me well that you should be out 
alone, even in this peaceful country place, 
so near to nightfall. 

A very impatient rejoinder rose to Edna’s 
lips, but she checked the words, and just 
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in time; for a quick step was heard, and 
the next moment the door opened and 
Clifford Ravenscraft entered the room. 

Edna’s greeting was cold and distant; 
but the new comer chose to ignore her 
repellent manner, and claiming the right 
of relationship, he raised her reluctant 
hand to his lips. 

‘‘ Your pardon, my sweet cousin,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I was in search of you, and not 
finding you I would have hastened back, 
but I chanced to meet a poor little lady 
who was in trouble, and as I was not 


wholly astranger to her, I felt constrained ~ 


to add to the slight service I had already 
been enabled to do her earlier in the day, 
for we chanced to be fellow-travelers on 
the train from London.”’ 

‘« You are quite a knight errant, Cousin 
Clifford,’’ Edna said, with a marked 
accent on the word proclaiming Mr. 
Ravenscraft’s relationship. 

‘‘She was a pretty little woman; a 
timid, forlorn, little creature, in search 
of a truant husband, and any gentleman 
would have been sorry for her. I had 
the good luck to be of assistance to her 
in finding the run-a-way, and I half wished, 
for a moment, that I had been her brother, 
for I would have positively enjoyed the 
luxury of thrashing Mr. Richard Murray.” 

Edna started violently, and Nurse Hop- 
kins could not restrain a cry of amazement. 

**Good lack, sir! Who did you say? 
Mr. Richard Murray?” 


‘¢ That was the name,’’ Ravenscraft an- 


swered, carelessly. ‘‘ But you seem star- 
tled. I hope I haven’t spoken ill of any 
friend of yours, Mrs. Hopkins? 

‘*In fact, sir—’’ began Mrs. Hopkins, 
nervously, when Edna interrupted, in a 
tone of contempt— 

‘¢Don’t be uneasy, nurse, dear! Mr. 
Ravenscraft has a talent for romancing. 
But I am not quite in the mind for efforts 
of imagination to-night. Pray, tell me, 
cousin, how is my father? Was he out 
of danger? Iam quite too anxious for 
his health to take any interest in your 
somewhat sensational adventure.”’ 

‘¢Sir Allen was quieter and out of im- 
mediate danger when I left him,” was the 
answer, in a tone of studied politeness; 
but Edna saw that the speaker’s cheek 
burned darkly with rage that was but ill 
suppressed. 
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s¢] wished you had summoned me by 
wire; it would have saved time, and I 
could have been at his bedside by now: 
however, I shall try to be patient. And 
since I must start so early in the m>rning, 
[will say good-night at once. Come to 
my room, nurse, dear, when you can, as 
Ishall need your assistance.”’ 

With a haughty inclination of the 
head, she hastened away; while Ravens- 
craft looked after her with an evil smile. 

‘Perhaps the morning will change 
your mind, my proud girl,’’ he thought, 
triumphantly. ‘* Your lover's absence 
from the trysting-place will give color 
to my story. How lucky I have such 
a gift at invention! She doesn’t be- 
lieve a word that I said, and yet she is 
troubled almust as much as if she had 
already proved its truth. It was a happy 
thought of mine to have a detective down 
here a few days ago to watch my fair 
cousin, cr I never should have known of 
this fellow’s presence, though I suspected 
a lover in the background long ago.’’ 

Mrs. Hopkins, who had fol owed Edna, 
now returned, and her guest took his leave, 
having taken lodging at the village inn, 
but promising to be early in the morning 
at the farm, to accompany his cousin up 
to London. As the outer door closed 
after him, Mrs. Hopkins dropped into the 
nearest chair with a despairing groan. 

‘‘There is something about Mr. Clif- 
ford that frightened me.”’ she murmured, 


’ “and I canna wonder Miss Edna prefers 


a younger and gayer gallant. But that's 
aqueer story about Mr. Murray! Can it 
be true? May be; whocan tell? He’s 
quite a stranger in Clovelly. Just a mere 
traveling artist, sketching a bit and mak- 
ing love to every pretty girl he meets— 
the way they all do. I sorely mistrust 
Miss Edna used to meet him often in 
those long walks she was so fond of taking 
in the mornings and evenings ; and, eh— 
but that talk of a wife and a truant hus- 
band has gone to her heart. 

And with another deep groan, Nurse 
Hopkins shook her head, and rising 
slowly, again betook herself to Miss Edna’s 
room, to assist in the preparation for the 
early journey in the morning. 


if. 
IT was in vain that Edna told her-elf, 
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again and again, that Ravenscraft’s story 
was but a weak and wicked invention. 
The words were burned into her heart, 
and she could not rid herself of them. 

‘« But it is false—a silly and ridiculous 
falsehord. When I tell Dick of it in the 
morning, we will laugh together over such 
an impotent effort to make trouble and 
distrust between us. Oh, papa dear, if 
you were only juite well again—if I could 
but go to you and show you my whole 
heart I am sure you would forgive me, and 
drop th's cruel purvo e of forcing me to 
marry a man I can onlydespise and abhor.”’ 

But, when morning came at length, and 
she hastened to keep her promise, Edna 
waited in vain beneath the odor us 
branches of the lilac-tree. The morning 
was far advanced, the hour for her de- 
pirture was close at hand, and Dick nei- 
ther came t» meet her nor sent any mes- 
sage t» explain his aberce. Her heart 
sank like lead—: ould it be true? Dick 
unfaithful ? A wretched, lying hypocrite? 
Impossible !—~-he could never bring her- 
self to believe it. Hastily she wrote a 
little farewell note, while her swift 
thonghts invented a thousand excuses 
and explanations for his nen-appearance. 
This nute she confided to Nurse Hopkins, 
knowing full well thet, however her foster- 
mother might disapprove of this clandes- 
tine love-making, she would somehow find 
a means of placing that written farewell 
in Dick Murray’s hands 

The journey to London was made al- 
most in complete silence, for Ravenscraft 
seemed as little disposed for conversation 
as his companion ; and it was only when 
they were at length at home that he di- 
rectly addressed her. 

‘You will find your father much 
changed, Edna,” he sa'd, in a low, mean- 
ing tone; ‘* you will hardly know him— 
it is almest impo-s ble to believe how 
much a few days’ i Iness can change a dear 
face—try not to let him see how much 
shocked you are a! his appearance.” 

Edna was al-eady at the door of her 
room, which her maid was holding open, 
and her cousin passed on rapidly before 
she could make any reply. But her sur- 
pri-ed and pained look showed sufficiently 
how much she was already shocked ; and 
while her attentive maid a-sisted her in 
changing her traveling-dress, she put a 
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hundred questions to her as to the cause 
and the nature of her father's illness. 
She received but little comfort, however; 
there was evidently some mystery about 
Sir Allen’s sudden seizure, and no one in 
the family seemed to understand or even 
guessat the cause of it, except Mr, Ravens- 
craft, who had been ‘‘ quite devoted to 
master,’’ as Maria said, in concluding her 
rambling remarks. When, at length, Edna 
was admitted to her father’s bedside, she 
found herself quite unprepared for the 
change that had taken place in his ap- 
pearance. She had not seen him for six 
weeks, and when she had parted from him 
he had been a hale, fresh colored gentle- 
man; the wreck that now lay before her 
was the mere shadow of her father—thin 
to attenuation, every vestige of color fled 
from his sallow, emaciated face; only 
the wild and burning eyes showed him to 
be alive, and the fire that lit them was 
clearly from the fever and delirium that 
was so rapidly consuming hislife It was 
with the greatest effort that Edna re- 
pressed the cry of anguish and horror 
that rose to her lips, she sobbed out, 
‘‘Oh, papa! dear,dear papa! How ill 
you have been! Why was I nut sent for 
sooner ?”’ 

‘¢ Hush, Edna, be calm,’’ was the an- 
swer in a low, hushed tone that showed 
plainly enough what restraint the unfor- 
tunate speaker put on himself. ‘See 
that we are quite alone. Clcse the door ; 
lock it.’? And then, as his daughter, 
awed by his manner, hastened to obey, 
Sir Allen raised himself, and as she re- 
turned to her place, kneeling at the side 
of the bed, he fixed on her a look that 
seemed to fascinate her. She listened to his 
words without even an effort at interrup- 
tion, and without once withdrawing her 
gaze from his. 

“T am dying, my child; but that’s not 
all. Unless you consent to save my soul, 
Iam damned forever. Iam inthe power 
of Clifford Ravenscraft, hopelessly and 
eternally in his power, and you alone can 
free me. As you know, I have always de- 
signed you for his wife. He is my heir 
legally, as the successor to the title; but 
also as the rightful heir to every shilling 
I possess, and which, by my will, is left 
toyou. He was left to my guardianship 
when a boy, and I squandered his fortune 
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in ventures that would have ruined me 
financially as well as morally, but for the 
m omey your mother brought me. Years 
ago Clifford discovered this, and it wag 
then I promised him your hand in mar. 
riage as the only means in my power of 
atoning to him for the wrong I had done 
him. Hush; don’t interrupt me! You would 
offer to give up your entire fortune. It 
would be useless. I have already made 
that offer, and have been refused. You 
never loved Clifford; now you hate him. 
I have seen that. Remembering the scene 
between us when [I last spoke to you of 
this marriage, I have endeavored in vain 
to free you from him. In your name, I 
offered every shilling of your fortune to 
buy your freedom. I have sought his 
forgiveness. I have knelt at his feet. I 
might as well have addressed an image of 
stone. He is worse than Shylock. I 
think he is Satan himself. It is a soul he 
claims if I fail to fulfil my promise, for it 
was made on my soul’s salvation. I took 
the oath voluntarily, and now I must ful- 
fil my promise, or give myself over to 
eternal perdition. You alone can save 
me, Edna; youalone. I know you will be 
unhappy, poor child, but that is a woman’s 
lot in this world. Don’t answer me now. 
Take the day and night to think of it. 
And now leave me. I am very weak. 
These scenes wear away the little span of 
life that is left me, and, should I die be- 
fore you marry Clifford, the sacrifice 
would then be useless. Already my poor 
lost soul would be consigned to eternal 
torment.”’ 

As he ceased speaking he-fell back ex- 
hausted on the pillow—he looked so frail, 
so lifeless, now that his burning eyes were 
closed, that she hastened to call the ser- 
vant, and to ask for stimulants. 

But it was Clifford Ravenscraft that 
entered. Edna could not speak to him, 
and at a sign from her father, who again 
looked at her, she hastened from the 
room. 

Alone with her ovn thoughts, the scene 
she had just gone through seemed some 
unreal and horrible vision. But -he knew 
well enough that it was horribly real, for 
she quite understood that her father was 
insane. For years his wish to have her 
married to her cousin had been like a 
mania, and she had often asked herself if 
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it might not lead to actual madness, espe- 
cially on the rare occasions when she had 
opposed it, declaring that nothing would 
ever induce her to marry a man she ab- 
horred. So much she could understand, 
for she had long been prepared for it; 
but her father’s accusation of fraud 
against himself, his declaration that he 
had embezzled her cousin’s fortune, of 
which he had been the guardian, that 
seemed impossible to believe, and yet she 
could remember so many things that con- 
firmed it too well. The extraordinary 
influence her cousin seemed to possess 
over her father, the abject terror he now 
exhibited in the presence of that dark- 
browed man, and the air of conscious tri- 
umph that enveloped Ravenscraft. Her 
heart sank as she reflected, for desperate as 
seemed the thought of resistance to such 
acrafty, determined man, it was rendered 
quite hopeless by the sight of her father’s 
suffering, and the possibility that would 
obtrude itself of her lover’s unfaithful- 
ness. 

But the first shock of disappointment 
passed, and the very blackness of despair 
caused a revulsion of feeling that brought 
with it renewed confidence in Dick Mur- 
ray. She felt a certainty of his love for 
her, and with renewed hope the springs 
of life once more sent the blood bound- 
ing through her veins, for, in a word, 
where love remained all things were pos- 
sible. Her father had said to take the 
day and night for thought, and she would 
do so; and on the following day she 
would tell him all. She would summon 
Dick to her help. Together they would 
confess their love, both to Sir Allen and 
to Ravenscraft; and to the latter she 
would offer all the fortune, twice told, of 
which her father had defrauded him. 

The next day’s mail brought a letter to 
Edna from Nurse Hopkins, and it con- 
tained a folded note, the superscription 
of which made her breathe quick with joy. 
She tore it open, and, as her mind took 
in the meaning of the contents, all hope 
died within her, and her face was blanched 
with despair and sharp, bitter pain. 


‘‘ Forgive me, if you can,” said the 
writer; ‘‘I have but one excuse, Edna— 
I love you, and I shall love you forever. 
Believe me when I say that in the depth 
Vor, CXXI—No. 8. 
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of my passion for you I actually forgot 
all else. The very memory of the un- 
happy woman who bears my name was 
lost to me while I was with you, and 
when the thought of her came to me—as 
it sometimes did when you were absent— 
I would not listen to the voice of con- 
science. But now she is here—she has 
found me; and from her I have learned 
that by this time you know me for the 
villain I am. I can only say again, for- 
give me! Forgive me for the sake of the 
love that made me forget everything else 
in the light of your sweet eyes. 
‘¢ RICHARD Murray.” 


For a long time Edna sat looking at 
these lines, reading them over and over 
again, though they were burned into her 


brain. After many minutes she slowly 


tore the paper to pieces, letting the frag- 
ments drop idly on the carpet. 


‘¢What matters anything, now?’’ she 


murmured. ‘‘Life is at an end. The 
universe is all a ruin for me.’’ Then she 
glanced listlessly at Nurse Hopkins’ letter, 
carelessly reading the few labored lines: 


‘*T fear me all that Mr. Clifford said 
is true, dearie. I have done my best to 
find Mr. Murray, but it is plain he has 
left the place since no one here-about has 
seen him since yesterday. A boy from 
the village brought the bit note within 
this, and when I questioned him he let 
out that Mr. Murray gave it him late last 
night. Eh, dearie, but men are deceiv- 
ing creatures altogether. It was well you 
cared nothing about the false-hearted fel- 
low. How is your dear papa, Miss Edna, 
dear? I am just wearying to hear from 
you. My best respects to Sir Allen and 
Mr. Clifford. 

‘¢ EVER YouR OWN Mammy.” 


‘¢ Allof akind,’’ she thought, bitterly ; 
‘¢there is neither heart nor faith in any 
one.’’ 

That evening Edna Dinsmore stood’at 
her father’s bedside, and spoke the words 
that made her the wife of Clifford Ra- 
venscraft. Sir Allen’s dying eyes 
thanked her; a smile of peace and 
rest settled on his face, and his passing 
soul blessed her. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED. ) 













. S Judge Ross and his daugh- 
ter sat at break- 
fast, leisurely 
sipping their 
last cup of cof- 
fee, the sun was 
shining bright- 
ly into their 
pleasant din- 
ing-room. 
Everything 
around seemed 
“@ calculated to 
inspire cheer- 
fulness. The 
fire burning in the open grate, the silver 
and glass sparkling on the table, elegant 
furniture and appointments, and above 
all, the sunshine coming in between the 
heavy crimson curtains. 

But, in spite of this, there was a shadow, 
if scarcely perceptible, on the brow of 
Helen Ross. At length her father rose, 
and standing before her, said: ‘* My 
daughter, if this idea is so distasteful to 
you, I will give it up.’ 

«*Oh, no,” she replied, hastily; ‘‘ of 
course it is not altogether pleasant to 
think I am not to have you any longer to 
myself; but, doubtless, I shall soon grow 
accustomed to it, and it will be a great 
relief to you, so let it rest, and I will have 
things in readiness for his coming.”’ 

‘Thank you,” he said, and left the 
room. He did not stoop to kiss her as 
some fathers might have done, not that 
he was in any wise annoyed, but neither 
were demonstrative, and the quiet, tender 
good-night kiss was rarely exceeded. 

A few moments sufficed to give the 
morning orders, then Helen walked to 
the fire-place, and leaning on the mantel 
was soon lost in thought. She was a tall, 
fine looking girl, not beautiful, yet not 
devoid of beauty’s attractions, or she 
could not have worn her dark hair drawn 
simply back from her face, a style calcu- 
lated to reveal all defects, and trying to 
the even unmistakably pretty. She had 
large gray eyes, which long lashes rendered 
almost black, and her likeness to her father, 
especially about the firm set mouth, was 
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NORTH. 


strong. She had the sort of face that 


noticing at all, one would turn to look at 
again. 

But what was the subject of her medi- 
tations? Scarcely a pleasant one, judg- 
ing by the disturbed expression unusual 
in a face not given to reveal much of the 
inward feelings. It was the proposition 
her father had made to introduce a new 
inmate in the family. The Judge had 
long felt and often expressed to Helen 
the need of an assistant in his arduous 
duties, one on whom he could rely, and 
capable of taking charge of various law 


mattersfor him. He had at last met with 


what he desired, and was anxious to make 
his arrangements immediately. He wished 
the young man to live in his house, that 
he might always be within reach, an 
object not so easily attained elsewhere. 

Since her mother’s death, many years 
before, Helen had been her father’s con- 
stant companion. Deeply ‘attached to 
each other, they seemed as much like 
friends as father and daughter, and their 
intercourse was precious to both. The 
plan was, therefore, a trying one to Helen, 
for she felt that it must, in some degree, 
interrupt their pleasant converse. 

Her position as Judge Ross’ daughter 
compelled her to go into society and en- 
tertain; butshe enjoyed far more her quite 
hours at home. Her father’s comfort, 
however, was always her first thought, and 
she knew this would be a great relief to 
him, so, for his sake, she determined to 
resign herself. Judge Ross also expe- 
rienced, to a degree, his daughter’s feel- 
ings, but his profession was of absorbing 
interest and importance to him, and for 
it he decided to make the sacrifice, which 
was in truth a greater one to the woman 
than the man. 

A day or two more and the arrival of a 
trunk announced the new comer. Helen 
heard some one talking to her father in 
the favorite little library, and descended 
to the tea-room a moment before Judge 
Ross ushered him in. 

‘¢ Mr. Sutherland, my daughter,”’ and 
she caught a faint glimpse of a peculiar, 
half smile playing for a moment around 
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the corners of the stranger’s mouth; but 
in that moment she felt annoyed, the 
color rose in her face, and without a word 
she bowed rather distantly, and seated 
herself at the table. He made some tri- 
fling remark, turned and entered into 
conversation with Judge Ross, leaving 
her to survey him at her leisure. 

She was at once struck with the pleas- 
ant musical tone of his voice, which 
could not fail to prepossess one in his 
favor. Above medium height, he was so 
well built that he did not give the impres- 
sion of being tall. ‘*‘A gentleman,” 
thought Helen; and then glancing at his 
remarkably white and handsome hand, 
with a‘seal ring on the fourth finger, felt 
tempted to add the word ‘‘dandy;’’ but 
a second look at his face changed her 
mind, for there was nothing effeminate or 
dandyish there. His hair was rather 
light, with a reddish-gold shade through 
it, and he wore a heavy beard and mous- 
tache, but which did not hide the expres- 
sion of his mouth. His forehead was 
white, broad and high ; his eyes full, of a 
dark, bluish-gray; his mouth finely -cut 
and decided, but, when not-at rest, hac 
an ever-varying play of expressian around 
the corners. Altogether, 2 fiav, gentie- 
manly and intellectual face. 

The tea at last came to an end; but 
Helen had not recovered herself, and was 
relieved at the announcement of a visitor, 
“Mr. Swartz.’? Mr. Sutherland looked 
at Helen quickly, for it was the name of 
one of the most scientific and erudite 
men of the city, the editor of a highly- 
esteemed journal, and a man, moreover, 
who was said to shun ladies’ society. 

Judge Ross noticed- the look and said, 
half smiling, ‘‘ You think my daughter’s 
friendship with such a man savors of 
‘blue-stocking’-ism on her part !’’ 

‘¢ Timagine one need have no fear of Miss 
Ross as a ‘ blue stocking?’ ”’ was the reply. 

‘* Rather a doubtful speech,’’ thought 
Helen, ‘‘ but for the accompanying bow 
and smile.”’ 

It was late that evening—Mr. Swartz, 
who made it a rule to leave early, having 
long since departed—when Helen came 
to the library to bid her father good-night. 
She hesitated and paused at the door, 
finding him and Mr. Sutherland still en- 


gaged. 
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“Do not sit up, longer, daughter,” 
Judge Ross said; ‘‘we have important 
business on hand and may yet be detained 
some time,”’ and, kissing her tenderly, 
turned to his papers. 

‘¢ Well,”’ she thought, ‘‘ I suppose the 
stranger must to a degree be one of us, 
and though there is something rather irri- 
tating in that peculiar smile of his, I 
trust my foolishness of this evening will 
not soon be repeated.”’ 

But the fates did not seem propitious. 
The next morning she caught sight, on en- 
tering the breakfast room, of a letter on 
the mantel, and supposing it for herself, 
proceeded to examine it. 

‘‘Mr. Hugh Sutherland ” was the ad- 
dress. The hand, though evidently a 
lady’s, was large and flowing, but with 
so much character that Helen was struck, 
and almost unconsciously inspected ‘it 
again. She started, coloring with vexa- 
tion, as she heard Mr. Sutherland’s voice 
beside her. How awkward to be found 
examining his letter ! 

‘*A good deal of character in that 
hand, do you not think so?”’ he asked, as 
he walked to.the window and opened the 
missive.,,. - 

** Yes, I was struck with it.” And she 
took up the niorning paper. 

So it went on. Day after day passed, 
and still Helen seemed to come no nearer 
to her guest; for so, in a degree he 
seemed, till she began to think he would 
always be like a stranger. Not that she 
could take exception to his conduct; on 
the contrary, he was uniformly courteous, 
and impressed her with the fact that he was 
a thorough gentleman. Yet she could not 
feel at home with him. At nightshe would 
take herself to task and determine to over- 
come her lingering reluctance to his pres- 
ence ; but in the morning some little thing 
or trifling remark of his would annoy her, 
and she would retire behind the cover of 
silence. So they had little intercourse, 
and the passing days seemed to bring 
them no nearer than a first acquaintance. 


II. 
THE RECEPTION. 


Helen Ross was not fond of society; 
and, when possible, declined invitations 
to large gatherings. Obliged to go, her 
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father was her chosen escort, It was a 
matter of regret and annoyance to her 
when the Judge’s engagements or the na- 
ture of the company compelled her to 
accept other and younger cavaliers. 

A short time after Mr. Sutherland’s ar- 
rival, she received cards for a reception at 
the house of a Mrs. Raymond, which, 
having declined former invitations from 
the same source, she felt must be accepted, 
and her ‘‘ Now, father, you’ll gowith me ?”’ 
being agreed to, she proceeded to the 
minor consideration of dress. 

The evening came; but the tea-hour 
brought neither her father nor Mr. Suth- 
erland—trather an unusual occurrence, as 
both were generally punctual. Helen, 
however, was not one to allow herself to 
be anxious without cause; so she quietly 
ordered the meal to be kept waiting, and 
sat down with a book. 

An hour later Mr. Sutherland appeared. 
In reply to her look of interrogation, he 
said they had been detained by important 
business, and handed her a few lines from 
her father, regretting that he would be 
prevented from accompanying her. that 
evening, but expressly statizig that -he 
wished her to go and permit Mr. Suther- 
land to be his substitute, 

Annoyed though she was,. Helen -en- 
deavored not to show it, and, feeling 
there was no help for the matter, allowed 
things to go on as before arranged. Tea 
having been so long deferred, it was 
fully time when she rose from the table, 
to go and dress. ‘‘I will be ready at 
nine,’’ she said to Mr. Sutherland. 

‘*Very well,’’ was the reply. ‘I only 
regret you should be disappointed in your 
expected escort.”’ 

Precisely at the hour named Helen came 
into the parlor, and, finding no one there, 
laid down her wraps and went to the library 
in search of Mr. Sutherland. He was sit- 
ting reading by the light of a law lamp. 
The room was all in shadow, save the 
table and motionless figure beside it; but 
as he raised his eyes to her, standing in 
the door-way, the light fell on his hair 
and flashed from the smali but exquisite 
diamond stud which he wore. Helen 
thought he had never seemed so hand- 
some. The impression must have been 
mutually pleasant, for he smiled as their 
eyes met, and truly she looked very 


its simplicity—a rich, pearl-colored silk, 


which fell in heavy folds around her, © 


white illusion half concealing the beauty 
of her neck and finely-moulded arms, 
Her hair was simply drawn back from 
her face and arranged in a Greek knot, 
as usual, and she wore no ornaments. 

‘She looks like one of the Greek di- 
vinities,’’ he thought, ‘‘and it suits her 
well; ’’ but he said no word. 

In a few minutes they had started on 
the drive, for Mrs. Raymond’s house was 
quite a distance. It was a clear, beauti- 
ful night, and Helen, gazing out of the 
window, had almost forgotten her com- 
panion, till startled by his voice. 

‘Miss Ross, are you never going to 
pardon me for having intruded on your 
home circle?’’ A sudden remembrance 
of the past few weeks flashed across her. 
Had this distance she had complained of 
been really her own fault? ‘* Forgive 
me, Mr. Sutherland,” she said, frankly, 
extending her hand; ‘I did not know 
I had been so inhospitable ;’’ and hence- 
forth the-compact of amity remained un- 
broken between them. 

“J want to ‘introduce to you a friend 
of mine,"? ne said, ‘‘who will, I think, 
be there to-night—the lady whose hand- 
writing you once admired.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, I remember. I shall be 
happy to meet her; and now may I ask 
for a description of her character and ap- 
pearance ?’”’ 

‘No!’ he answered, laughing; “in 
specification I fear I shall not succeed 
better than the generality of mankind, 
unless you will accept the words of an- 
other of her friends, who describes her as 
having light hair and dark eyes. As re- 
gards character, I prefer you should judge 
for yourself. Her name is Helen, too— 
Helen Tremaine ; but otherwise I should 
not think there was much likeness between 
you, though I feel confident you will be 
friends.”’ 

Arrived at Mrs. Raymond’s, Helen 
would have presented Mr. Sutherland, 
but found them old acquaintances. ‘‘1 


am charmed to see you, Miss Ross,” that 


lady said; ‘‘ you so seldom favor mel 
was almost afraid to expect you. And 
where have you been all this time, Mr. 
Sutherland ?”’ 





queenly. Her dress was almost severe'in © 
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‘Too much occupied to go into so- 
ciety, Mrs. Raymond.” 

“Ah! but I don’t intend to be put in that 
outer circle of society, and some other time 
shall have a little account to settle with 
you on the subject.” And smilingly 
shaking her finger at him, she turned to 
welcome another guest. 

Just at that moment a gentleman came 
up to speak to Miss Ross, and her com- 

anion, catching sight of a face he had 
been seeking, bowed, and left her. Ina 
few moments she saw him coming towards 
her with a lady with a tall, slight figure, 
broad, white forehead, hazel eyes, hair 
almost the same shade, and a bright, 
animated expression. ‘‘ Miss Tremaine, 
Miss Ross,’’ Mr. Sutherland said; ‘‘ Helen 
the first to Helen the second.”’ 

‘‘ Impertinent,’”’ murmured Helen Tre- 
maine, half laughing, adding in her pecu- 
liarly graceful, lively way, ‘‘Ah, Miss 
Ross, he is rather a hard customer, as, 
perhaps, you know. It is such a pleasant 
anticipation fulfilled to meet you.”’ 

‘¢ Mutually so, then,’’ Helen Rosssaid, 
and turning to Mr. Sutherland, ‘‘ Your 
description was not very accurate.”’ 

‘‘But, Miss Helen, you know I said 
the words were borrowed.”’ 

‘*T suppose that’s Frank’s account,”’ 
laughed Helen Tremaine. ‘‘ A friend of 
mine who always defends me against the 
slightest accusation, Miss Ross. A lady 
once heard him describe me, and said, 
‘Nonsense! She has red hair and green 
eyes.’ Pleasant for me, wasn’t it? but 
Frank’s indignation was balm to my 
wounded spirit. Ah, my gentleman, speak 
of an angel, and behold him!”’ as the youth 
in question stood beside her. A slight 
shade passed over Frank Coleman’s face 
as-he glanced at Mr. Sutherland; but 
quickly recovering himself, turned and 
claimed Helen Ross as an old acquaint- 
ance. He was tall and slight, with dark 
curls clustering over a high, broad fore- 
head, deep set eyes, aquiline nose, and 
an almost perfect mouth. 

' “Ts this an instance of ‘ boys and girls 
together,’ Miss Ross?’’ Helen Tremaine 
asked. 

‘¢No; we have not met in that youth- 
ful stage. We had a summer campaign 
together a year or two ago, but have not 
met since.”’ 
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‘*My fault, Miss Ross; finding you 
out when I called, I grew discouraged. 
But, if you will permit, I will come again. 
It will be very pleasant to revive those 
charming days at Melville.’’ 

‘*T declare,’’ said Mrs. Raymond, pass- 
ing along just then, ‘you look like a 
political caucus. I fear mischief is brew- 
ing. What weighty subjects absorb your 
attention? Come, Frank Coleman, I 
absolutely forbid you remaining so long 
idle,’’ and tapping him with her fan, 
passed on. 

‘¢ Miss Helen, just one waltz ?’’ hesaid, 
entreatingly to Helen Tremaine. 

‘Oh, Frank, you know I don’t dance 
the round dances.” 

‘¢Just this once!’’ he pleaded, and 
with a laughing ‘‘ Well, asit is you!” she 
suffered herself to be led away. 

Helen Ross stood and watched them in 
silence ; Helen’s bright face and Frank’s 
absorbed, devoted look. ‘‘ Poor boy!”’ 
she almost sighed. I fancy the feeling is 
chiefly on his side.”’ 

‘¢ If Your study is not too deep for me 
to interrupt, suppose we promenade,” 
said a voice at her side, and smilingly, 
she took her cavalier’s arm. 


Ill, 
AN ACCIDENTAL MEETING. 


A few days after, on a rather raw and > 


gloomy afternoon, Helen Ross sallied 
forth on an expedition somewhat different 
from that recorded in the last chapter, 
namely, to visit the children of her class 
in a mission school. Considering visit- 
ing a necessary adjunct to teaching, she 
tried to perform her duty in that as in 
other respects. 


It was a new work to her, and, as yet, 


she could not say an altogether pleasant 
one; but she trusted in time it would be- 
come easier and more agreeable. Occupied 
by her own thoughts, as she treaded the 


narrow streets, she took little heed of the. 


afternoon’s cold, or the throng of passers- 
by, till recalled from her abstraction. by 
the tones of a voice which sounded 
familiar, even before she recognized the 
speaker. 

‘< Good afternoon, Miss Ross ; a penny 
for your thoughts.’’ And the bright face 
of Helen Tremaine was before her. ‘I 
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have an intuitive perception that we are 
bound on similar errands. Visiting mis- 
sion children, is it not?’’ 

‘* Yes, and if I may, at the same time, 
enjoy your society, it will lighten what I 
confess to finding a task.”’ 

‘¢Are your scholars boys, or girls ?”’ 

*¢ Girls; I don’t think I could under- 
take the charge of boys.”’ 

‘¢ While for my part,”’ said Helen Tre- 
main, ‘‘I preferthem. Girlsare so stupid, 
always thinking of their neighbor’s clothes 
and so hard to interest; and, though 
boys are sad torments, they enter with 
some sort of zest into what they are do- 
ing. I even enjoy their badness once in 
a while, though I frequently have too 
much of it, as is apt to be the case in 
mission classes. I have one who is de- 
lightfully good—a French boy—but the 
others torment him to death, and I often 
fear he will. fly into a passion. Poor 
Eugene! he has much to suffer. He is 
the only one who treats me with respect- 
ful deference. ‘Ah, madame!’ he will 
say in his broken way, ‘are they not un- 
polite?’ and I can’t reply in the negative.” 

‘¢ Sometimes I become discouraged,’ 
Helen Ross said, meditatively, ‘‘ but I 
suppose it is asort of sowing beside all 
waters, and we must not expect to see the 
harvest.”’ 

‘¢ Ah, yes.” 

‘* Miss Tremaine, are not you and Mr. 
Coleman great friends?’’ asked Helen 
Ross, breaking the silence which ensued. 

‘« Yes, indeed, Frank is one of my pets ; 
a real good fellow. I take an especial 
pride and pleasure in him. He says that 
my influence has kept him out of mischief 
just at the age when young men are most 
apt to go astray.”’ 

‘* That will be a comfort to you all 
your life.’’ 

** Yes, my one good work, which may 
stand me in good stead if all else fail.’’ 

‘¢ What may he not be to you and hope 
from you in consequence !”’ 

‘*Oh, he’s nothing but a boy to me, 
Miss Ross. Do not take any other idea 
into your head. But here comesour friend 
Hugh! Well met, sir!” 

‘*What mutual attraction has drawn 
you two ladies together in this, to you, I 
should imagine, unfrequented district ?’’ 

‘*Duty, Mr. Sutherland. Mission 
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visiting. Could we be better employed? 


Rather a contrast to our last meeting 
place, but our surroundings cannot con- 
vey even to your acute and observing 
mind that we are on a search for pleasure, 
I fancy.” 

‘* Not unless the consciousness of ful- 
filled obligation be taken as the result of 
such search. Were you holding an ‘ex. 
perience meeting’ as I:came up? I 
feared I was to be entirely overlooked in 
consequence.”’ 

‘¢ Something of the sort, though I sup- 
pose you will think Miss Ross has little 
opportunity to enlarge when I am holding 
forth. Miss Ross, this individual has, 
singularly enough, taken it into his head 
that I am what you call a talker. Iam 
sure even your slight acquaintance with 
me will compel you to refute it. But 
here, I must go in, and, though not a 
talker myself, am unmistakably going to 
see one, so can’t ask you to wait for me. 
It seems we have met but to part. Mr. 
Sutherland, I’ve done with the last vol- 
ume you lent me, and confess to being 
dazzled with your author’s brilliancy. 
Farewell ! ’’ 

‘¢One word first,’’ Helen Ross said. 
‘* Promise to come and take an old-fash- 
ioned tea with me one day this week?” 

‘¢ And bring my knitting?” 

‘* With pleasure, knitting accepted, on 
condition you will sing for me.’ 

‘*T seldom refuse to sing, and certainly 
will not if that be the condition. Itrust 
you will not be disappointed. Good-bye!” 

‘‘Ah, Miss Allen, and it’s yourself I’m 
glad to see!’’ was the exclamation that 
greeted Helen Tremaine as she entered. 
It was an old woman, with a comical, 
good-natured Irish face that spoke, and 
she fairly beamed her welcome, as hastily 
upsetting a pile of clothing from the 
nearest chair upon the floor she handed it 
to her visitor. The room was in a high 
state of confusion, containing everything 
imaginable, and nothing in its place, 
while to add to the general disorder two 
pigs had entered the back door and stood 
gazing at the new comer. 

‘¢ Well, well! but them pigs is gettin’ 
frisky ; you'll scare’em.”” And with a 
shove the old woman sent them squealing 
out of the door. Helen laughed, and 
her hostess joined heartily. 
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“You're wantin’ to tell me about 
Tim’s badness. I know, ma’am,’’ the 
old woman said, recovering herself. ‘I 
tell em when he goes to school I’ll break 
a stick on him, if he don’t behave; but 
sure, he knows I haven’t the heart to bate 
him. But he sets great store by you, miss, 
and would break the head ofanybodyassaid 
you wasn’t the nicest lady in the wurld.” 

Helen smilingly expressed appreciation, 
and proceeded, in a way which had long 
since won her hearer’s heart, to talk of the 
boy. 


AVANNAH’S sinuous stream beside 
Dwelt the cacica of her tribe— 
A dusky regulus serene— 
The pearl-deeked, flower-faced Indian 
Queen.... 
De Soto, landing with his band 
On her wide-spreading forest-land, 
Saw her bark glide, with royal pride, 
Through the dark, treacherous, muddy tide. 
To greet him as a princess should— 
With trust, with friendly feeling good.... 
She drew a pearl-chain from her breast 
And ’round De Soto’s neck she placed 
It’s argent sheen—a token kind, 
Of courteous friendliness refined— 
A token of her love to be, 
And pledge of hospitality.... 
In rustic crafts the Spaniards pass’d 
Through groves that pale, long shadows cast, 
Until into a creek they hove— 
And feasted, in the mulberry grove, 
On cheer of fowl and herbal sweets, 
And berries cool and fruit-sweetmeats, 
The royal maiden, tall and fair, 
Bestowed on them most gracious care— 
- And long the Spaniards sluggish stayed 
Guests of the royal Indian maid.... 


* * * * * * 


The stellar glow shone high o’erhead.... 
De Soto rose—and low he said : 

“ Fair maiden Queen, though thou art kind, 
Thy hands the pale-face chief must bind ; 
Fair maiden Queen, though kind thy heart, 
The captive of our band thou art!” 

Then looked she up with haughty eyes, 
And air of faintly-cold surprise. 

‘Can it be true, that which I’ve heard, 

A lie lurks ’neath each Spanish word ? 
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‘¢Ye'll be the savin’ of him yet, Honey; 
not that he’s a bad one, but they will run 
wild.”’ 

And as Helen wended her way home- 
ward, she felt thankful for the amount of 
influence she seemed to have gained over 
the unruly little beings, committed to her 
charge. At least, she had gained the 
heart of some of them, which she felt 
would, in a measure, give her a power 
over them for good. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


The Cacica. 
BY LETITIA VIRGINIA DOUGLAS, 


We breed no traitors in my land— 
Forth, then, that I may view one, stand!” 
The haughty tone, the wrathful air 


Became thee well, thou Indian fair! 
a * * * * * 


He bore the Indian Queen away— 

The prize of many a weary day; 

But little doth he dream or see 

The depth of her subtility! 

By day, by night, her step falls light 

As forest fawn’s or pigeon’s flight— 

The tide is deep, but o’er she swims 

With easy rythm of graceful limbs .... 
The forest is her royal throne— 

She stand on soil she boasts her own! 

A thousand Indian war-cries ring— 

Her vassals, at her knees they cling ! 
Fierce glows her eye, that Indian maid— 
Deep are the plots in sachem laid.... 
Quake, Spanish hearts—and well you may— 
The Conquistador has had his day— 

And now the traitor in degree 


Long days have o’er those forests fled— 
The Indian Queen sleeps, cold and dead, 
Beneath some pulsing, surging beat 

Of footsteps on a city street— 

Where once, within her forest wild, 

She played, a careless, happy child ; 
Where once she sat on rustic throne 

And ruled a people all her own .... 
She dreamed not, in that happy time, 
When Nature reveled in her prime, 

That she [one day] beneath some street 
Should lie, pass’d o’er by hurrying feet! 
She dreamed not, that a town should spring 
Where once her wild-birds loved to sing! 
She dreamed not, that her fate should be 
One day inscribed in history! 
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By the author of “ Gemini,” No Name Series. 


III. 


A COMEDY OF 
ERRORS. 


ULL of spirit Con- 
stance had driven 
to the station to 
meet Ned, who was, 
as usual, coming to 
spend Sunday with 
his family. The 
train was punctual, 
and, in a few mo- 
ments, a dozen, 
dusty, but happy- 
looking men _ had 
sprung out—kissed 

their waiting wives and daughters, be- 
stowed their valises, overcoats, peach- 
crates, or water- melons in basket, car- 
riage, or mountain wagon, and were being 
whirled away into the welcome coolness 
of the pine woods, where sweet balsamic 
odors and the restful silence of the forest 
smoothed the anxious lines from their fore- 
heads, and banished all business hurries 
and worries from their minds. 

‘*Blessed be Saturday night!”’’ ex- 
claimed Ned, taking off his hat, and lean- 
ing back with a long sigh of relief as the 
other vehicles disappeared round a curve 
in the road; ‘‘ and blessed be the dearest 
of little women,’’ headded, resting his head 
on her willing shoulder, and taking another 
kiss by way of refreshment. ‘‘ How’s the 
youngster? ’’ he presently inquired, which 
led to an eager recital of his son’s creep- 
ing entirely across the room, and having 
distinctly said ‘‘mamma”’ several times. 

The efficiency of the cook, Lotty’s con- 
tentment, and Alfred’s exemplary be- 
havior were then exulted over, and Ned 
proved such a sympathetic listener that 
Constance was on the point of confiding 
to him the evident success of her match- 
making schemes. Hitherto she had 





denied herself this pleasure, for, with all 
his virtues, Ned was undeniably ‘* leaky ;”’ 
and now, just as she was beginning, ‘‘and, 
best of all,’”’ he spoiled his previous record 
by the startling query, ‘‘and how does 
Uncle Rob’s courting progress ?”’ 





‘‘ Uncle Rob!” echoed Constance, 
looking as much shocked as if he had been 
guilty of profanity; ‘‘what can you be 
thinking of, Ned?’’ and he almost dropped 
the reins as she turned upon him. 

‘¢ Why, you blessed little mole! You 
don’t mean to say that you haven’t noticed 
how far gone he is? Wasn’t that what 
you invited her for?’’ 


‘¢ Of whom are you talking ow ?”’ in- 


quired Constance, with superb disdain. 

‘¢Grace Campbell, to be sure! Do 
you suppose I didn’t know that you had 
some romantic plan in your head, when 
you first proposed sending for her, and 
that I didn’t see Cupid’s bows in your 
face when you told me that she had 
accepted? If she wasn’t meant for Uncle 
Rob, why did you send for him when the 
kid was feverish for a few hours? And 
why have you lent her your chudda shawl— 
and things—if you weren’t adorning her 
for the sacrifice? Do you suppose I 
haven’t eyes in my head?” he cried, 
chafing under the fixed stare of displeasure 
with which his wife was regarding him. 

‘Uncle Robert’s heart is forever true 
to Annie Lee,’”’ she loftily responded ; 
‘¢there zs now and then an instance of 
masculine constancy, and if you are not 
capable of appreciating it, 7 am.’’ 

‘Annie Lee has been an angel these 
dozen years,’’ retorted the unabashed 
scoffer, ‘‘ and if Uncle Rob doesn’t pre- 
fer a sweet living, loving girl, he’s less 
sensible than I take bim to be!”’ 

‘¢ Grace Campbell is as good as engaged 
to my cousin Alfred,” said Constance, 
stung into indiscretion by his obstinacy. 

‘«« You were never more mistaken in your 
life,’’ he declared, ‘‘Alf is a mere boy to 
her, and she treats him accordingly, and 
begging her pardon for my impudence, I 
believe that she will be your Aunt Robert 
before this time next year.”’ 

Constance was too bewildered and in- 
dignant to speak.. 

Her uncle's celibate constancy ‘was 4 
fact so fixed in her belief that it could 
not be shaken without a sense of general 
mental earthquake, and though, of course, 
no man’s judgment could weigh against 
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hers in regard to a love affair, there was a 


’ quiet assurance in her husband’s manner 


that impressed her in spite of herself. 
She must be alone before she could fully 
grapple with these startling heresies, but 
meanwhile the duty of the moment was to 
stand by her guns and discomfit this per- 
yerse rebel.» 

Alas, instead of withering under her 
cold ‘‘ impossible ! absurd ! ’’ he was only 
laughing and nodding his head, when a 
diversion was caused by the sudden 
appearance of some small berry-pickers 
with bright tin pails, from out of the 
bushes beside them—a surprise that so 
offended the taste or temper of the pony, 
that he first shied, and then ran, requiring 
Constance’s whole attention till they 
reached home. She could take no com- 
fort from the grouping of the young 
people as she drove in, for Grace sat read- 
ing in the porch, alone, and Lotty, on 
the steps of the well-house was writing a 
letter, with Alfred very close beside her, 
apparently assisting in the composition. 

‘‘What a devoted lover!’’ whispered 
Ned, mockingly—an unwitting truth, for 
Lotty was making the all-important con- 
fe:sion to her mother, and Alfred was in- 
sisting that she should lay all the blame of 
concealment upon him. 

‘« Please go away now, Alf,’’ she whis- 
pered; ‘*I don’t want Constance or Ned 
to know before mamma does, and they 
will surely suspect us if you behave so.”’ 

Alfred accordingly strolled into the 
house, and, meeting his Uncle Robert on 
the stairs, said, ‘‘ Please do not mention 
anything to Ned or Constance. She wants 
to hear from her mother first;’’ and the 
uncle, with a great serise of relief, smiled 
and nodded acquiescence. 

*Why was he so glad to have the day of 
open love-making and congratulation post- 
poned? Why should he be troubled by 
this sense of the unfitness of things ? Why 
did his own future look so suddenly arid 
and dreary? 

Half from the wish to postpone self- 
scrutiny, and half from the fear of being 
questioned by Constance, he decided that 
he would walk round the lake to the 
hotel, and take tea with a friend who was 
staying there. Mentioning his intention 
to Ned, whom he met on the porch, he 
started at once, choosing the longest and 
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roughest path, for there was a restlessness 
upon him, which found relief only in violent 
bodily exercise. 

His absence led to unexpected results. 
Charlotte, having finished her letter, was 
anxious to take it to the post-office, and 
the happy thought occurred to her that, 
as Uncle Rob was away, she and Grace 
might have their long-desired ride on 
horseback, thus mailing the letter and get- 
ting rid of Robert’s tell-tale attentions at 
one stroke. 

Constance approving, they gaily started 
immediately after tea, taking a rounda- 
bout wood road, lest the doctor should 
see them from the hotel. 

Alfred had submitted to the plan with 
apparent sweetness; but as soon as they 
were out of sight, he walked rapidly round 
the lake, secured a horse at the hotel, and 
rode towards the village, to surprise and 
accompany them on their return, 

There were, however, a great many 
crossing and recrossing trails through the 
pine wood levels that bounded the village 
on that side, and as the girls, after mail- 
ing the letter, fell into confidential talk 
over Charlotte’s affairs, they strayed into 
one which led them imperceptibly far from 
the course they supposed they were taking. 

The evening was delightful, their talk 
absorbing, and they wandered on and on, 
while the shades grew deeper, and while 
Alfred was trotting up one road and down 
another perplexed and provoked by his 
inability 40 find them. 

At last the girls: came to a clearing, 
where stood several charcoal kilns and a 
few shabby houses, with rough men and 
untidy women and children lounging 
about. Startled from their dreams, Char- 
lotte and Grace now realized that they 
were not only far from home, but lost, 
and with night almost upon them. 

With one scared glance at each other, 
they wheeled their horses, and fled back 
into the forest, neither speaking nor 
slackening speed till they had left the ill- 
favored settlement far behind. 

For half an hour they now followed a 
variety of grass-grown trails, which seemed 
to lead into one another in endless laby- 
rinth; but, just as they had become 
thoroughly weary and uneasy, a happy 
turn brought them out upon a well-trav- 
eled road, and a guide-post showed them 
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where they were. The moon was now 
rising, and certainly giving fresh spirit to 
them and their steeds, they were hurry- 
ing forward, when, with a shout of re- 
proachful inquiry, Alfred dashed out be- 
side them, and the next moment all three 
were tearing down the road at a mad pace, 
Grace leading. 

Ned and Constance meanwhile had 
gone out rowing, being still lovers enough 
to enjoy a moonlight téte-a-téte, and Rob- 
ert, finding his friend less interesting 
than he had hoped, had returned, and 
was leaning on the front gate, wondering 
where everybody had gone. 

The moon hung like a golden shield 
upon his left ; but the woods on the right 
were shadowy and still, till suddenly the 
clatter of rapid riding caught his ear, and 
before he could shape the vague pang— 
half memory, half fear—that thrilled 
through him, a horse came speeding from 
under the pines, and swerving violently at 
sight of him, seemed to throw Grace upon 
his breast. He never knew whether it 
were so, or whether he had snatched her 
from the saddle, as the horse stopped at 
the gate; but she was there—closely 
folded for one moment in armsthat longed 
to keep her forever; her soft hair, her 

‘ glowing cheek, one instant pressed to his ; 
and his own voice—choked, strange, ten- 
der—was saying, ‘‘I cannot lose you, too, 
my darling !’’ And then the brief rapture 
was over. She had freed herself and fled 
upstairs, and he, with throbbing.pulse and 
burning face, went quickly aside through 
the garden, to avoid Alfred and Lotty, 
who were now alighting at the gate, laugh- 
ing and reproaching each other for their 
wild gallop. 

What had he said? What had he done? 
What must she not havediscovered? Nay, 
what had he now discovered of himself? 
Everything! Useless now all self-decep. 
tion, all veiling of the truth. He loved 
this girl as tenderly and truly as ever he 
had loved that lost Annie. And, strange 
to say—stranger even than the sudden- 
ness with which this sweet madness had 
mastered him—was the absence of any 
sense of inconstancy or wrong—nay, rather 
a feeling that even that angel-love must 
approve, even smile upon this new affec- 
tion, which was irradiating his whole 
being. There was a happy smile upon his 
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more. Yes, hoping—for, brief and dizzy 
as that moment had been, he was thrilled 
with the belief that Grace had not left 


him in anger—that there had been one > 


swift, answering gleam of tenderness in 
her startled eyes. But here his progress 
was barred by a high gate, and as he 
leaned upon it to recover breath, the re- 
collection of his talk with Alfred by a 
similar gate, a few hours before, rose to 
blight his new-found joy. This beloved 
girl was not his, but his ward’s; and his 
own hand and word had given her away. 

He groaned aloud with the bitterness 
of the thought, and leaning upon the 
bars, wrestled for a long hour with his 
surging thoughts —he who had fondly 
believed that he had outlived all emotional 
strife; had left love and its conflicts far 
behind, and entered upon the placid 
plains of middle-aged calm. 

Calm! What boy could love as he 
now loved this pearl among women? 
Alfred was utterly unworthy of her. It 
should never be. As guardian, he would 
forbid it. He would warn her that the 
boy was inconstant, shallow; that any 
affection she might have given him was 
misplaced. But had she given any? His 
severest scrutiny had never detected one 
ray of tenderness in her glance. Never, 
he exultingly remembered. Never had 
that dear face softened as love could soften 
it—unless during that perilously sweet 
instant when it had rested near his own. 
Yes, it had rested for half a breath’s 
space, before it fled glowing away, and so 
the battle began all over again. 

Nor was the dramatic excitement of 
that hour confined to him. 

Constance, returning from the lake, 
where her argument with her husband had 
been renewed with great spirit, had gone 
straight to Gracie’s room, resolved to get 
some light upon the subject, if woman’s 
wit could doit. She found her friend’s 
door locked, which was the first surprise, 
and on being admitted, detected signs of 
tears and unusual excitement. 

Grace made an attempt to conceal both 
by standing with her back to the light, 
combing her hair all about her face and 
talking fast as to the delight of the ride, 
although admitting that it had been too 





face as he strode across the fields, tingling ; 
with the joy of loving, of hoping once © 
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Jong; that she was very tired, and was 
ing at once to bed. 

«7 knew that Alf would follow you,” 
said Constance, exultantly, rashly inter- 
preting tears, confusion and fatigue in 
her own way; then coming near and lay- 
ing her hand on the girl’s shoulder, she 
cried, ‘‘ Oh, Grace, we are all so glad to 
have him in love at last, and with some- 
body we are so fond of!” 

‘He has told you, then?’’ exclaimed 
Grace, turning so bright a face that Con- 
stance embraced her joyously, crying, 

‘‘No, he hasn’t, you sly thing, but you 
have, and I’m perfectly delighted !”’ 

‘‘Oh, dear!’’ said Grace, penitently, 
“What have I done? I promised them 
faithfully! Lotty will never forgive me.”’ 

‘¢T don’t see what Lotty has to do with 
it,”’ retorted Constance; ‘‘I think 7am 
the one to be told first of your engage- 
ment.”’ 

‘¢ My engagement?”’ repeated Grace, 
blushing vividly, and brushing her hair 
over her face. ‘‘ I am talking about Lotty 
and Alfred, and so thankful that you are 
not angry with them. They were so 
afraid that you would be that they told 
me first, and—’’ 

‘“*Told you what first?’’ demanded 
Constance, sternly, a premonitory chill of 
defeat creeping over her. 

“Why, that they loved each other and 
were engaged. I know it was very wrong 
in all of us to keep it a secret, and yet 
what could I do, except to beg them every 
day to confess it, and indeed—indeed, I 
did, Con. Don’t, don’t be so vexed!”’ 
she pleaded, for Mrs. Ned had grown both 
pale and stern, as the truth was forced 
upon her. 

‘‘I must say, I think I have reason to 
be,’’ she said, at last. ‘‘Lotty is a mere 
child, and will haveno influence upon him; 
and he has always been my favorite, and 
I was so sure that he was fond of you, 
and so was Uncle Robert. We were just 
as pleased as we could be. He told me 
to-day that nothing would make him so 
happy as to see you Alfred’s wife. 

It was now Grace’s turn to grow pale 
and severe. Constance’s words were like 
knives in a heart lately thrilling with 
strange, new joy and hope. 

Bewildered by her friend’s assertion, 
terrified by her own pain, she was capable 
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of but one clear thought—she must be 
alone. 

Quickly rising and throwing back her 
hair, and facing Constance, though she 
kept her back to the light, she said firmly : 

‘< You were both strangely mistaken. I 
look upon Alfred as a mere boy, though a 
very lovable one; and I have never given 
you cause to think that he was anything 
else tome. I hope you will not be hard 
on him and Lotty, and that you will for- 
give me for keeping their secret; but my 
head aches so that I must say good-night.”” 

Her tone, her action, and above all 
Constance’s desire to have it out with 
Charlotte, hurried her from the room; 
and poor Grace was left to struggle as best 
she might with the conflicting words and 
events of that strange day. 

How could Constance’s last assertion 
be reconciled with that moment when his 


tenderness had enfolded her; when his 


touch, his voice, his words, his eyes, had 
all told her that he loved her, and claimed 
her as his own. 

Yes—let Constance say what she pleased! 
That moment was one of absolute truth. 
Heart had spoken to heart; all veils and 
shadows had melted away in the supreme 
excitement of his fear for her safety. 

He had shown her his inmost self, and 
oh! with burning cheeks she feared that 
she had not repulsed him as she ought. 
He must have felt that the great wave of 
his love had swept her heart from its 
moorings of maidenly reserve, and carried 
it away forever. How could she meet 
him again? How could they come down 
to breakfast as usual with the others, and 
exchange the ordinary greetings with this 
strange, blessed consciousness in their 
hearts? Would Constance be pleased ? 

How strange that she should have 
thought it was J whom Alfred loved! 
And then those blighting, bewildering 
words came back: ‘‘ He said that nothing 
would make him so happy as to see you 
Alfred’s wife.”” And yet Alfred had said 
that his uncle fully approved of and con- 
sented to his engagement to Lotty! There 
was'a terrible mistake somewhere. What 
was it that the doctor had said on the 
hill? ‘* Nothing will make us happier 
than to hear that his love is well-placed 
and returned.’”’ How significantly he had 
spoken. She remembered wondering then 
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why he looked at her so steadfastly, in- 
quiringly. Can it be that after all Con- 
stance is right—that he was trying to 
assure me of his approval? That Alfred 
did not say inso many words that it was 
Lotty whom he loved? That it was for 
his ward’s sake only that Robert was so 
moved when the horse threw her ? 

She fairly writhed as this possibility 
flashed upon her, consuming, as with light- 
ning heat, all the sweet blossoms of hope, 
love and joy that had been unfolding in 
her heart. 

And so the fight went on in the maid- 
en’s bower as well as in the forest ; while 
down - stairs Constance and Charlotte 
were crying and recriminating in the 
parlor, and Ned and Alfred were pac- 
ing the piazza waiting for the storm to 
blow by. 

Ned had been sent out to ‘‘ bring that 
boy to his senses ;’’ but had turned trai- 
tor as soon as the partner of his joys had 
left them, and gone over to the enemy in 
the weakest manner. He had actually 
proposed taking Alf into partnership, 
and was now helping him calculate how 
soon he could afford to be married. 

These preliminaries adjusted, they de- 
cided that the girls had been left to them- 
selves long enough, and walked boldly 
into the parlor. While Alfred took Lotty 
into his arms and kissed away her tears, 
Ned led his wife aside, and with that 
masterful tone which always conquered 
her, because so seldom used, said: ‘* Lis- 
ten to me, Con, my girl; let us have no 
more fighting against the inevitable. You 
are well punished for your match-making, 
and may as well make the best of it. 
You’ve always said Alf would come out 
all right when he fell heartily in love, 
and now he has done it; and neither you, 
nor I, nor your mother, nor Uncle Robert 
can undo it; and you mark my words 
—he will be the last to try; so don’t you 
try to play obdurate all by yourself. How 
long is it since you gave up heaps of 
more brilliant prospects for some one who 
shall be nameless ?’’ And he put his 
arm around her with an irresistible smile, 
and he added: ‘Here they come to kiss 
and be friends—now be good!” 

And Constance had the good sense to 
obey, embracing and forgiving the rebels 
very sweetly, though warning them that 
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nothing could be settled until Mrs. Tem. ~ 


ple had given her consent. 

This amicable conclave was finally dis- 
solved by the clocks striking twelve, and 
they all hurried to their rooms with a 
sense of guilt only to be exp2rienced by 
those who have kept country hours all 
summer. 

Finding Uncle Robert’s room still 
empty, Ned hunted up The Courtship of 
Miles Standish, and heavily underscoring 
the line, ‘‘ Why don’t you speak for your- 
self, John?” left it carefully weighted 
open on the doctor’s pillow, and stole 
away, laughing. As he regained his own 
room, he heard the front door softly 
opened and closed. Alfred heard it too, 
and going down stairs, had a long talk 
with his uncle, which sent both to bed 
verp happy. 

There was very little sleep at Leisure 
Land that night, but towards morning 
Nature asserted herself, and all were peace- 
fully slumbering, when, at six, a messenger 
came from the hotel in great haste for Dr. 
Grant. A child was seriously ill, and 
there was no other physician at hand. 

He went, and was gone all day; but at 
noon a servant brough a letter for Ned, 
enclosing one for Miss Campbell. The 
first, hastily scrawled in pencil, said : 


‘¢ DEAR NED: — The case is a critical 
one. Will keep mehereall day; perhaps 
all night. Please hand the enclosed to 
Miss C. Tell Constance I have been a 
fool; but I hope I now have her and your 
good wishes. | ee 


It is needless to say that Grace’s letter 
confirmed all her hopes and explained all 
that had puzzled her in the doctor’s con- 
duct. With manly frankness and all the 
eloquence of an ardent lover, he declared 
his affection and pleaded for hers in re- 
turn, closing thus: ‘Much as 1 long to 
see your dear face once more, I may not 
yet leave this dear little child. I write as 
it sleeps, and as soon as possible shall 
come to plead in person for your forgive- 
ness and your love.’’ 

That was a very quiet Sunday at the 
Cottage. Charlotte and Alfred went 
twice to church, partly because of the 
long téte-a-tétes this gave them, and partly 
from an unacknowledged feeling that if 
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they were very good, Mrs. Temple’s ex- 
pected letter might be favorable to their 
hopes. 

Grace appeared at meals only, but Ned 
and Constance augured well for the doc- 
tor, from the happy lines of her mouth, 
and her shyness in meeting their eyes. 

The acknowledged lovers were too self- 
absorbed to notice her, but Constance 
could not refrain from giving her a sud- 
den hug and kiss on the stairs, which, 
though silently given and accepted, was 
understood by both to ask and give par- 
don for the past, and to express hope for 
the future. 

Ned had been too generous to crow, 
and Constance had gaily declared that 
two romances were better than one, and 
that she meant to give each bride the 
loveliest case of spoons that money could 
buy. 

‘‘Nothing but spoons would do, when 
all their loving was done here, would it ?’”’ 

‘‘Of course not,’’ responded Ned, ra- 
diant with the fulfilment of his prophecies. 
After tea Grace wandered out alone to 
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the lake shore. As the sun sank behind 
the mountains, and they softly changed 
to ramparts of the tenderest lavender hue, 
built up against a background of deepest 
rose color—she was sitting by the boat 
landing, where Robert had seen and mis- 
interpreted her interview with Alfred. 
The glow had almost faded, when once 
again a boat came gliding under the 
drooping birches, and she had hardly 
time to slip that precious letter into her 
pocket before Robert had sprung ashore 
and was beside her. panier. 

She rose with an involuntary thought 
of flight, lest he should see how glad his ‘ 
coming made her, but he caught her by 
both hands, and when at last she looked 
up, and saw that grave, quiet face of his, 
fairly beautiful with tender, reverent love, 
and his deep, sad eyes searching hers 
with intense anxiety, as he whispered, 
‘¢ May I stay?”’ she allowed hers to an- 
swer love for love and joy for joy; and, 
as his strong arms once more drew her to 
his breast, she gladly rested there, without 
thought of fear or flight. 


hing. 


BY SOUTHWORTH SHELLEY. 


E is coming to me—my king! 
I hear the distant beat, beat, beat, 
Over the round, white stones of the street; 
The echoing ring of his racker’s feet, 
As he flies to me—my king. 


He is coming, my love, my king! 
A silver bow in the west hangs high ; 
The stars steal out, one by one, in the sky ; 
And the blind god laughs,“ He is nigh, He is 
nigh!” 
As he nearer draws, my king! 


He is here! my master, my king! 
Did I coyly stand and await his request, 
Or answer the outstretched arms behest, 
To pillow my head on the stalwart breast 
Of my lover, my master and king ? 


Who knows, but my lover and king ? 
I only remember the long embrace ; 
The passionate touch of his lips on my face; 
And the blind god’s laugh with its tender grace, 
As I lay in the arms of my king. 


He is gone! my fate and my king! 
The silver bow has slid from on high; 
The stars fade out, one by one, from the sky; 
While gathering clouds grow black as they fly 
And leave me bereft of my king. 


God of love, will he come no more? 
Shall my heart moan on in an endless pain, 
Through day and thro’ night, thro’ sunshine and 

rain, 
‘Till the years are all spent, ere I lie once again 
Close to the great tender heart of my king?, 
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HEN Miss Pey- 
ton descended 
the stairs she 
stood,for a 
moment, having 
her opera wrap 
adjusted around 
her beautiful 
shoulders by a 
young man who 
had been rather 
impatiently 

waiting for her. Her costume, of shrimp 

pink faille, was faultless, and ravishingly 
becoming. Above her forehead, in the 
masses of dusky hair, blazed a diamond 
star, and a necklet of gems clasped he 

white throat. . 

She met the gentleman with a half 
smile, and a slight extension of her small, 
gloved hand. 

‘““Good evening, Mr. Beauchamp. 
Pardon me for keeping you waiting. Now, 
I shall ask for another proof of your pa- 
tience, while I run in and speak to papa.”’ 
p*Darting away, she traversed the length 
of the hall, pushed aside the heavy por- 
tiéres, and entered a room at theend. It 
was not large, and was rather plainly fur- 
nished, and appointed in comparison 
with the rest of the mansion. It con- 
tained a conspicuous article of furniture 
in the shape of a large writing-desk, and 
a student lamp now standing upon it gave 
the only illumination. One glance, how- 
ever, showed Lilian Peyton a figure seated 
before the desk, bending forward, the 
head resting upon folded arms, and, as 
she noiselessly let the portiéres fall behind 
her, a low moan fell upon her startled 
ears. Hastily crossing the room, she 
cried, in alarm: 

‘* Papa, dear papa ! what troubles you?”’ 

In an instant she shrank back, for the 
bowed head was raised, and she gazed at 
the face of an utter stranger. A face so 
drawn with inward suffering as to look old 
and haggard, while the eyes, full of a de- 
spairing light, rested upon herown. For 
a moment there was a painful silence ; 
then the man at his desk sprang to his 
feet, and said with a deferential air: 
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“I beg your pardon, Miss—Peyton, 
is it not? I am here by appointment 
with your father, who is to return soon, 
My name is Rexford—Stanley Rexford.” 

‘*Ah! yes, responded Miss Peyton, 
‘*T have often heard papa speak of you, 
and do you know for a moment I mis- 
took you for him.” 

‘‘That was not strange, seeing me 
here,’’ said the man before her. ‘I am 
not well this evening,accounting for the jn- 
dolent position in which you found me.” 

‘1 am sorry you are not feeling well,” 
she returned, kindly. ‘‘ May I truble you 
to tell papa, when he comes, that I have 
gone to the opera? Thank you. Good- 
bye.”’ 

With a little gracious inclination of the 
head, she lifted the portiéres and disap- 
peared from Stanley Rexford’s sight. But 
he still seemed to see the graceful figure 
in the pink gown, and the fair face with 
its starry eyes. Pervading the room was 
a subtly, sweet perfume, delicate and 
evanescent. 

Persons once seeing Lilian Peyton 
rarely forgot her, for her personality dif- 
fused a charm that lingered long after she 
had passed from view. 
said that she was a regular society girl, 
utterly devoid of heartfelt feeling. Yet 
that night, as she sat in the box at the 
opera absorbed in the beautiful sad story 
of Elva of Brabant, her eager eyes at 
times were dimmed with tears, as she 
drank in the glorious melody and was 
swayed by its passion and mysticism. 

Accompanying Miss Peyton and Mr. 
Beauchamp was Mrs. Andrews, the latter’s 
aunt, a wealthy widow, who possessed al- 
most maternal affection for her nephew, 
accentuating it with a liberal allowance of 
spending money. 

Allie Beauchamp was what the world 
commonly callsagood parti. He was five 
and twenty years of age, sufficiently good- 
looking, and possessed limitless financial 
expectations. Dame Rumor whispered it 
about that his attentions to the lovely 
Miss Peyton were assuming a serious 
aspect, and that apparently they met with 
reciprocity. In the seclusion of her own 
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rooms, after her return from the opera, 
the young lady, whose goings and comings 
were just then being chronicled in the so- 
ciety columns of the papers, fell into a 
fit of musing, which was deep and pro- 
longed. Should she, or should she not? 
With the query still unanswered, she at 
length crept into bed, and dreamt that 
she stood at the altar with Albert Beau- 
champ, while between them appeared a 
face, pale and stern, with dark, beseech- 
ing eyes—the face of Stanley Rexford. 

For several subsequent days one event 
followed another in rapid succession, and 
Miss Peyton was swept along in the mael- 
strom of fashionable life. 

Occasionally she saw the man who was 
to exercise such an influence over her 
future. One day he came to see Mr. 
Peyton on business, and, as her father 
had not arrived home, Lilian entertained 
Mr. Rexford for nearly an hour, and 
during that time he dropped the austerity 
that usually characterized his manner, 
and she thought she had never known a 
better conversationalist. She had thought 
of him as being habitually rather silent, 
but it was evident that he could talk, and 
that, too, in a most entertaining manner. 

They discoursed of music, and then 
Lilian played for him. She was a finished 
performer, and her playing alwaysafforded 
great enjoyment. 

They were speaking of a prima donna 
who had visited America the previous 
season. 

‘‘T did not hear her,’’ said Lilian, 
‘for I was then in Europe with my aunt. 
You know I only returned last spring.’ 

‘¢And you were absent some time?”’ 
questioned Rexford. ~ 

‘“‘Yes; a year and ahalf. My only 
regret was that I missed a number of 
events transpiring in America.’’ She 
laughed lightly as she spoke, but her com- 
panion’s face had clouded, and his geni- 
ality suddenly vanished. What had caused 
the change? Lilian marveled concern- 


ing it, and almost welcomed the entrance 


of her father at that moment. 

She found herself unaccountably, 
strangely interested, and that evening, at 
dinner, she asked, irrelevantly, ‘‘ Papa, 
who is Mr. Rexford ?”’ 

‘*Eh, what my dear? Oh, Stanley 
Rexford? Well, he is a man whom I 
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have known a long time, and I knew his 
father before him. Stanley is greatly to 
be commiserated—greatly. I will ever be 
his friend, for I think well of him, and 
he is most useful to me.”’ 


‘‘Why is he to be commiserated ?” . 


persisted Lilian; ‘‘is he poor?” as if 
that were one of the worst of ills. 

‘¢Oh, no; not at all; rather the oppo- 
site,”” was Mr, Peyton’s reply, and his 
daughter had gained but little knowledge 
relating to Rexford. 

The next afternoon, at four o’clock, 
she entered the carriage for a drive in 
the Park. Usually, when her mother did 
not accompany her, she called for a friend, 
but to-day she felt that she must be alone. 
Alone to let her thoughts drift whereso- 
ever they would. Strange, strange that 
she should be thus haunted by the face of 
one she had known so short a time. 

The carriage entered the Park, and, 
turning her head, Miss Peyton, with a 
start, recognized in a pedestrian the very 
man who dwelt in her thoughts. With 
an impulse which she could not resist, 
she gave the signal for the coachman. to 
stop, and, leaning forward, said ina clear 
tone, ‘‘ How do you do, Mr. Rexford ?”’ 

He had no alternative save to approach 
the carriage and lift his hat, yet his man- 
ner was very distant, and no smile melted 
the impassivity of his face. Had Miss 
Peyton paused to think, she probably 
would not have summoned him then. As 
it was,she said again: ‘‘I wish to consult 
you about something. Will you please 
get in?’ and she opened the carriage- 
door. 

Mr. Rexford’s face preserved its immo- 
bility as he replied, ‘‘I thank you, Miss 
Peyton, but I have an imperative business 
engagement,’’ and he raised his hat as if 
to bid her adieu. 

‘¢ Wait a moment,’”’ she commanded, 
imperiously, while a flush stained her 
clear cheek, ‘‘I must insist that you drive 
with me a short distance.”’ 

Without another word, perhaps because 
he felt that there was nothing more to be 
said, Mr. Stanley Rexford stepped into 
the carriage, and it drove on. Miss Pey- 
ton’s composure suddenly deserted her. 
She talked in a rapidly, nervous fashion, 
but she did not look at her companion, 
who sat silent beside her. They turned 
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into the grand thoroughfare, and imme- 
diately met an acquaintance of Miss Pey- 
ton’s, who bowed, and then, as her eyes 
rested upon Lilian’s companion, the smile 
died on her face, and an unmistakable 
expression of amazement swept over it. 

‘¢ T beg of you toallowme to leave you,” 
said Mr. Rexford’s voice, in trembling in- 
tonation. ‘‘ You see how it is, you see’’— 
he broke off abruptly. 

‘Tf you wish to leave me I will not 
seek to detain you,”’ she replied, coldly. 
“¢ T will tell James to stop.”’ 

‘Qh, can you not see that it is not incli- 
nation on my part,’’ he went on. ‘In 
duty to you, I must make the admission 
that when I am seen with you I compro- 
mise you, Miss Peyton.”’ 

‘¢ Compromise me,’’ she echoed. What 
can you mean ?”’ 

‘¢T cannot; no, I cannot explain,” 
said he, huskily; ‘‘but I beg of you to 
believe that I shall never forget your kind- 
ness to me, unmerited, it may be, but 
none the less appreciated. Good-bye.”’ 

The girl’s pride was fully aroused, for 
she thought him simply indifferent. She 
disdained his proffered hand, pulled the 
cord for James to stop, and scarcely turned 
her head toward Mr. Rexford as he 
alighted. Beyond a chilly ‘‘ good after- 
noon,’’ she ventured nothing, and the 
carriage rolled on with its one occupant. 

It was a brilliantly beautiful afternoon 
in September. The golden beams of the 
declining sun fell aslant through the trees, 
and flickered caressingly over Lilian. 
She, however, was blind to all the beauty 
spread out before her, and it awakened 
no joy in her heart. Once or twice tears 
came in her eyes, and she bit her lips in 
the effort to keep them back. She gave 
the order for James to go home by a 
sequestered driveway, and they met but 
few carriages. 

One evening, not long after this, as 
Miss Peyton sat alone in her boudoir 
writing, a card was brought to her, and 
with a thrill of intense surprise she read 
the name, ‘“ Mr. Stanley Mortimer Rex- 
ford.’ She was conscious that her cheeks 
flushed as she went slowly down to the 
drawing-room, and that the hand she ex- 
tended to her visitor trembled slightly. 

‘*T am fortunate in finding you at home, 
Miss Peyton,” said he. ‘‘I wanted to 
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see you especially, to tell you how great. 
has been my disquietude since I left you ~ 
the other day. The thought that perhaps ~ 


you were offended with me has caused me 


great regret. So I have come in person © 
to offer you any apology that may be your 
due.”’ 

‘©You are very kind, Mr. Rexford,” 
Lilian responded in a low tone that was 
not quitesteady. ‘‘You owe me noapology; 
or, if youdo, you are freely pardoned,” she 
added, with a charmingly sweet smile, 
‘*]_ ;” but whatever she intended to say 
next was interrupted bya servant announc- 
ing ‘‘ Mr. Albert Beauchamp.’’ Ashadeuf 
annoyance crossed Lilian’s face, but 
vanished as she went quietly forward and 
greeted thenewcomer, saying immediately, 
‘« Mr. Rexford—Mr. Beauchamp!’’ The 
former cordially extended his hand, but 
Albert Beauchamp drew himself up 
haughtily, bowed stiffly, and put his hand 
behind him. For a full moment the 
deadly insult made itself felt. Lilian, 
pale to the lips, stood a silent witness, 
while Rexford dropped his hand, but not 
his keen dark eyes, nor did he lower his 
head in the least perceptible degree. 

“ What do you mean Mr. Beauchamp!” 
at last demanded Lilian’s voice, falling 
cold and trenchant upon the silence. 

“ T mean that I will not take his hand,” 
replied Allie Beauchamp, quite uncon- 
scious how small he looked as he spoke, 
and how illy pomposity became him.” 

‘¢ Then,’”’ said Miss Peyton, in clear, 
ringing tones, ‘‘since you have chosen 
to insult a friend and guest of mine, I 
will ask you to leave this house,’’ and 
she pointed to the door. She had de- 
manded no explanation of his conduct, 
and young Beauchamp could scarcely 
credit the words he heard. 

Meanwhile Mr. Rexford exclaimed: 
‘¢ Miss Peyton, I will be the one to leave. 
Allow me to say good evening.” 

‘*No,”’ she said, decisively; ‘‘I am sure 
you will remain when I desire it.”’ 

‘‘And you dismiss me in this fashion ?” 
cried Beauchamp, now furiously angry. 

‘IT do,’’ she reiterated firmly, not 
glancing toward him again, and he left the 
room without another word. 

Raising her eyes to Stanley Rexford’s 
face, Lilian saw a variety of emotions 
overspread it. 
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*«Oh, Miss Peyton,’”’ he said, ‘‘ why 
did you do it? Believe me, he is not so 
blamable after all,’’ and his face wore a 
set expression, as he continued: ‘‘ I must 
explain to you why he acted in that 
manner. He believes—’’ 

‘1 do not wish to know,”’ she inter- 
rupted, raising her hand, for she per- 
ceived that the man before her was 
suffering intensely. ‘‘If you will let 
me be your friend, I ask nothing more. ”’ 

‘¢God bless you!’’ Rexford fervently 
exclaimed ; ‘‘and may He help me to 
deserve your trust.’’ Seizing her hand, 
he impulsively pressed his lips to it. 

‘And you will come again to this 
house and to me?”’ she demanded, with 
her lovely face aflame, while she left her 
hand in his possession. 

‘‘T will come, I will come,’ he re- 
peated slowly, his eyes alight with joy. 

‘‘Lilian, the words are trembling on 
my lips, which I must not utter; and, yet, 
how my heart is pleading for me.” 

She could not respond, but her eyes, 
upraised to his, expressed so much, so 
much. 

And he clasped her in his arms. 

‘Farewell, until to morrow,’’ he whis- 
pered passionately, with his lips just touch- 
ing her hair. And, a moment after, she 


was alone; alone with her heart, which’ 


throbbed wildly with its deep, newly- 
found love. 

The next morning her maid brought 
her a note, before she was dressed. In- 
stantly she recognized the handwriting, 
and her lip curled as she broke the seal ; 
but a cry of horror escaped her lips, as 
she read these few lines: 


‘¢Miss PeyTton:—You may not know 
that the man for whose sake you chose to 
eject me from your house, last night, is a 
murderer. A. B.” 


Only that, nothing more. But Lilian 
Peyton stood staring at the words as if 
petrified. ‘Then came the memory of ac- 
tions and utterances hitherto unexplained 
—of Stanley Rexford’s agitation in the 
Park; of his words: ‘*I compromise 
you when I am seen with you.” All, all 
surged back upon her mind in an over- 
whelming tide, and, dizzily, she grasped 
the nearest chair for support. This, then, 
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was a solution to what had been puzzling 
her for days and weeks. The clearing 
away of the mystery surrounding this 
man with the grave, strong face and im- 
penetrable, dark eyes. And he had won 
her love. A hot blush dyed her cheek as 
she thought of how she had let her heart 
go out to him. 

Suddenly a revulsion of feeling came. 
Her woman’s faith rose true and tri- 
umphant above the miasma of doubt. 
She tore the note she held in her hand 
into minute fragments, crying out as she 
did so: 

¢¢ It is a lie!”’ 

The sound of her voice, although the 
words were undistinguishable, caught her 
mother’s ear, and she came hurrying in 
from her room. 

‘‘Did you call me, Lilian?’’ she 
asked, astonished to see her daughter 
standing, deathly pale and trembling 
violently, while on the carpet lay the 
remnants of Beauchamp’s note. ‘‘ You 
are iJl. Oh, what is the matter? ”’ 

‘¢ Nothing, mother mine,”’ was the calm 
response, and then she smiled. ‘‘For a 
moment I was—well—disturbed. I am 
better now, and strong enough for any- 
thing.’’ 

She moved toward the bureau, and pro- 
ceeded with her toilet; but seeing the 
look of alarm still lingering on her 
mother’s face, she laid her arm caress-. 
ingly around her neck, as she said, kiss- 
ing her gently: 

‘¢ Don’t look frightened, dear; indeed, 
I am well now.’”” And Mrs. Peyton had 
to be content. 

That evening Lilian held in her handa 
letter which had been left by a messenger, 
To insure uninterruption and quiet, she 
had gone to her own rooms, and there 
had drawn the letter from its envelope 
and looked at the signature. Itstood out 
boldly in characteristic chirography— 
Stanley Mortimer Rexford. Then she 
was not to see him that evening, else he 
would not have written. And what he 
wrote ran thus: 

‘¢ Dear Miss Peyton: —I feel that I 
have no right to address you differently. 
Indeed, I renounce all hope of ever doing 
so, even though my heart breaks in the 
renunciation. Yes, even though you, too, 
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may suffer. When you hear what I have 
to impart, doubtless your feelings will un- 
dergo a change, and you will turn from 
me with loathing. You know that I am 
a lawyer by profession. Two years ago, 
one cold day, when the first snow of win- 
ter was falling, a girl entered my office, 
whose extraordinary beauty attracted my 
atteation. She was of Spanish descent, 
and came to me as a client. The story 
she related was the old one of hope and 
trust deceived and betrayed, and she 
wished to know if the law could reach 
the one who had so cruelly shattered her 
youthful dreams. From the first I felt an 
interest in Paula Veney, for that was her 
name. I promised her that reparation 
should be made, and the man who had 
sinned against htr should be brought to 
justice. She begged me to work silently, 
and to keep her secret. It must be di- 
vulged some day, but already repenting 
that she had allowed it to become known, 
she wished me to keep silent concerning 
it. This I promised to do. From that 
time on I studied the case, calling at 
Paula’s boarding place, where she lived 
with her mother, from time to time to 
give her what information I obtained. 
Finally I told her that within three days 
a warrant would be issued for the arrest 
of William Martyn (that being his name). 
She was in a state of great agitation that 
evening. I well remember that when I 
took her hand at parting its icy touch 
made me shudder, and I experienced a 
feeling of relief when I gained the street 
and breathed the pure wintry air. 

‘¢ The next morning I went, as usual, to 
my office, and awaiting me were two 
officers who arrested me in the name of 
the law on the charge of—murder. At 
first I thought it was a case of mistaken 
identity, that soon all would be explained 
and I should be released. But no; Paula 
Veney had been found lying dead a few 
moments after I had left the house. She 
had been shot, and death was instantane- 
ous. No pistoi, no weapon of any kind 
had been found near the body, and I had 
been accused by her mother of the crime. 
She it was who had ordered the warrant 
for my arrest, and soI was locked up to 
await trial. When I had been a prisoner 
six months, the trial took place, and the 
evidence being circumstantial, and not 
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weighty, I was acquitted of the crime, 
Madame Veney had testified that I was a 
frequent caller on her daughter. Paula 
had confessed to having a lover, but had 
withheld his name. She said I doubtless 
was that man, and that probably in a fit 
of anger I had killed the girl. The poor 
woman’s grief was pitiable; but her evi- 
dence was not strong enough to send me 
to the gallows, or to imprison me for life, 
However, there were many persons who 
sided with her, and did not believe my 
statement. 

‘* Of course, the affair was a mystery to 
me also; but I gave the name of Paula’s 
lover, and, as no such man was known or 
could be found, it was believed to be a 
fabrication on my part. 

‘‘Well, I was acquitted, and a free 
man once more. Free, did I say? Yes, 
if being free is to receive every day cold, 
suspicious glances, and to know that even 
one’s tormer friends believe one guilty. 

‘Wherever I went I met with con- 
tempt and distrust. Soon I could num- 
ber my friends onone hand. Among them, 
your father, who has ever been most kind 
tome. Then you returned home, and I 
saw you many times before you even 
knew whom I was. You seemed to me 
like an angel of light; but I had no hope 


* of ever meeting you—I, who was smirched 


with such poisoning pitch. You will fe- 
member how we did meet. Ah, I remem- 
ber every gesture, every look, every kind 
word of yours so well! 

“And afterwards, when you seemed to 
treat me as a friend, how hard it was for 
me to withdraw into myself. But it was 
for your sake I endeavored to do it—I 
did not wish to soil your life of snow-white 
purity. 

‘‘And now you know all, and you may 
judge me as you see fit. Should you con- 
demn and spurn me, [ shall still hold you 
blameless. Farewell, Lilian! I, who 
love you so, can only say farewell, forever. 
I would not drag you down even if there 
were a possibility of your consenting 
to become my wife. God bless you for 
all your kindness to me. May He bless 
and keep you alway. 

‘‘STANLEY MorTIMER REXFORD.” 


As Lilian Peyton finished this long let- 
ter she bowed her head and wept such 
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tears as could only come from the heart. 
How he had suffered ! How he must have 
writhed all these months under the finger 
of calumny! That proud spirit must 
have been tortured to a degree where life 
itself had seemed a burden too heavy to 
be borne. He had languished in prison, 
and had stood in the felon’s dock. Even 
now, although he was free to walk abroad 
and breathe the air of heaven, he was 
looked upon as one who had not received 
amerited punishment. Innocent! Her 
heart thrilled at the thought. Yes: al- 
though the whole world should proclaim 
him guilty, she would give him her faith 
and trust. In spite of all she would be 
proud to become his wife. She felt that 
she could brave the scorn of the world for 
his sake. Was it not a proof of her love? 
Ah! but would he desire that proof? She 
knew that he would not, and that a gulf 
far worse than death divided them. 

The letter she sent Rexford, in reply to 
his, assured him of her belief in him, 
and begged him to come to her, that she 
might put her hand—the hand of his fu- 
ture wife—in his. No word came from 
him, and each day her cheek grew paler, 
the light left her eyes, her step lost its 
buoyancy. 

At length, one day as she sat alone, sad 
at heart and looking fearfully changed 
from the Lilian Peyton of former days, 
he came. She went to greet him with 
outstretched hands, which, to her joy, he 
caught and held in his own. 

‘“‘Oh, my love, my love!” he said, 
tenderly; ‘‘ have I caused this change in 
you? Cheer up! for there is a silver 
lining to the black cloud overhanging us. 
Madame Veney has confessed that she 
saw her daughter shoot herself. She is 
now on her death-bed, and Iam on my 
way to her. Will you come, too?” 

‘«T will,’’ she replied, tremblingly ; and 
in a few moments she was in street attire 
and seated in the carriage which had been 
waiting for them at the door. 

A short drive brought them to a house 
in a respectable neighborhood, and in re- 
sponse to Rexford’s ring they were ad- 
mitted by a neat maid servant, who showed 
them at once to a room on the first floor. 

Madame Veney was evidently expecting 
a visitor, for the woman attending her 
aid, as she invited Rexford and Miss 
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Peyton to enter, ‘‘Madame is brighter 
this afternoon, and most anxious to talk 
with you,’’ turning to the gentleman. 

That the woman reclining upon a couch 
was in the last stages of consumption, 
could be readily perceived. She opened 
her eyes as they approached, and said in 
a weak, yet clear, voice, ‘‘ Sit down; this 
young lady—”’ 

‘‘Is Miss Peyton, my promised wife,’’ 
replied Stanley Rexford. ‘‘And now you 
have sent for me to tell me the rest of 
your story. Do you feel strong enough?” 

‘«Yes, yes; I must tell you now,”’ said 
Madame, feverishly; ‘‘I have done you 
a great wrong, for I swore falsely against 
you. I have been, what you call it? a 
perjurer. Can I hope for God’s forgive- 
ness?’’ She made the sign of the cross 
on her breast, and then continued. ‘‘ You 
will remember that you called to see my 
daughter the last time on the evening of 
the first day of December, nearly two 
years ago. After you had gone I won- 
dered why Paula did not come upstairs. 
Finally, 1 went softly down to speak to 
her. As I reached the parlor door I saw 
what made my blood run cold. Paula, 
with her back to me, was pressing a pistol 
against her heart, and, before I could 
make an outcry, she pulled the trigger, 
and fell back on the sofa, dead. It seemed 
that my brain reeled. I reached her side 
and picked up the pistol, a toy affair, yet 
deadly. On the impulke I put it in my 
pocket, and, when those in the house 
came rushing in, I said, ‘‘She is dead, 
and he has killed her.’’ 

““Who?” they demanded, and I pro- 
nounced the only name I knew—yours— 
and, as I fully believed, the name of her 
lover. I was crazed with grief, and feel- 
ing as I did that a quarrel with you had 
caused Paula to kill herself, I resolved 
that you should suffer for it. You were 
arrested and acquitted of the crime. 
Remorse for what I did has been my con- 
stant companion, but my heart was full 
of bitterness. Paula was all I had to love. 
My beautiful daughter—’’ She broke 
down, but went on after a few moments. 
‘And you will remember that all that 
time I believed you. had ill-treated her, 
for she never confided in me. Your 
story I did not believe. Now I see that 
it was true, was it not?”’ 















‘¢ Every word,’’ was Rexford’s reply. 
‘¢Then ‘the villain who really caused 
Paula’s death must have gone away. Oh, 
can you ever forgive me, can you ever 
forgive me?’’ 

Her voice sank to the merest whisper, 
and Stanley and Lilian exchanged alarmed 
glances. The former took her hand, as 
he said distinctly, ‘‘I fully and freely 
forgive you; do you hear me?” 

A smile brightened the thin face. 

‘¢ Yes, and I thank you. I could not 
die gladly without your forgiveness.” 

‘*She has talked enough,’”’ said the 
nurse, and so Rexford and Miss Peyton 
took their leave. 



































Married! while robins are flitting about, 
Building in meadow and tree; 

Married! while ring-doves are cooing in woods, 
Nesting in innocent glee. 


Darling, the sweet-brier rose is in bloom ; 
Bright are the jessamine bowers, 


Panting for gladness like ours. 


Married! O joyous and happy our lot, 

Full and complete as the moon, 
Flushing and blushing with rainbows of bliss ; 
Brilliant as sunlight in June { 
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Brimming the woodbine hath filled its red horns, 











The surprise was great when it became 
known that Stanley Rexford was to be 
married to the beautiful Miss Peyton. 
But far exceeding it was the news of the 
confession of Madame Veney. The poor 
woman died the next day after she saw 
the man she had wronged. But she had 
made reparation, and Stanley. Rexford 
walked among his fellow-meh at last free 
from the shadow of suspicion and distrust. 

He and the woman who had given him 
her faith were married very quietly, in 
December, and went South to spend their 
happy honeymoon, among the balmy 
glades and orange-scented groves of 
Florida. 


Married. 


BY MARY MACKIE. 


ARRIED! the pean of two loving hearts 
Singing in harmony free ; 
Married! no longer asunder to roam,— 
Always together to be. 


Married! when roses are bursting to meet 
Showers and sunshine in May; 

Married! while buttercups blow at our feet, 
Kissing sweet daisies so gay. 


Darling, the dew-drops are glazing the rose ; 
Lily-bells bow to the bee; 

Trailing arbutus ’neath winter’s brown leaves, 
Creepeth up under each tree, 


\ 


Darling, the brook-banks and wood-ways are full 


Of delicate flour-de luce, 
Now is the halcyon time of our lives, 
Who could such pleasure refuse ? 


Married! the mocking-bird twits on the limb; 
Gardens with butterflies rife ; 

Rich is the honey from blossoming cup, 
Luscious the sweet wine of life. 


Married! the highest of heavenly types; 
Beulah, our joyland is won, 

Blessings to welcome and sorrows to share, 

Ever, my darling, as one. 
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BY BELLE C. GREENE. 
(All Rights Reserved.) 


No. 8. 


COUSIN POLLY’S MEANDERING IN CALIFOR- 
NIA—A POST-OFFICE EPISODE. 





EEP in mind, Ruth 
Ann, that it was 
in the time of a 
big boom that I 
was in Californy, 
and the state o’ 
things that I see 
and experienced is 
proba’ly changed 
pretty thurrer by 
this time. I only 
tell what I see 
there, and seem’s 
if I couldn’t realize how different every- 
thing must be sence the collapse, as you 
might call it. 

‘«Oneo’ the most conspicewous featur’s 
or peculiarities of the boom of ’86 and 
'87 was the state o’ things at the post- 
offices, specially in the large cities. 

‘«The fust time I went down town after 
I arrove in San Diego, when I got as fur 
as F street (one o’ the principle business 
streets), I see a long percession o’ folks, 
extendin’ half way or so up the street, 
and from there clear round the corner to 
Sixth street. It was a tremenjous long 
percession and no mistake, and seemed 
to be made up o’Mfolks of all kinds and 
sizes. There was white folks, colored 
folks, men and boys,“ women and chil- 
dren. They was standin’ stock still jest 
then, and they all looked completely 
tuckered out, as if they had come fur, 
and was stoppin’ ter rest a while. 

‘«Some was leanin’ up agin’ the side o’ 
the buildin’s, and some was settin’ on the 
door-stun’s, but whatever they done, I 
noticed they was alwers careful not ter 
lose their places in the percession. 

‘‘ Their faces looked so awful drawed 
down and sollum, I naterally thinks ter 
myself, it’s a funeral percession. 

‘¢When I got along up to the fag eend 
o’ the line, I asked one o’ the men as 
sympathizin’s I could : 
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‘¢¢Who’s dead, and what did he die 
on?’ 

‘‘He growled out somethin’—‘post- 
office,’ was all I could understand. 

‘¢¢QOh, the pos’master is dead, is he?’ 
says I; ‘must a had a good many friends, 
or, mebby, seein’ he was a public man, 
the hull city’s turned out ter dew him 
honor? Seem’s ter me I skurce ever see 
sech a long funeral percession. Wall, a 
good pos’master is a great loss ter the 
kimmunity,’ says I. 

‘When I said that some laughed and 
some groaned. 

‘¢When did he die, and what ailded 
him ?’ I continuers. 

‘¢«Die! He ain’t dead yet. No sech 
good news!’ spoke up the man I had fust 
addressted. 

‘©<¢Oh, I wan’ter know. Mebby he’s 
very sick—ain’t expected ter live, per- 
haps?’ 

‘Upon this the man turned tew me, 
fair and square, and says he: 

‘¢<¢Young woman, in order ter satisfy 
your curiosity, let me inform ye that the 
pos’master o’ San Diego is enjoyin’ his 
usual health, so fur as we know; all the 
wuss for us. We're the sick ones; we’re 
sick as death all on us; ain’t we, my 
friends?’ turnin’ round and ’pealin’ tew 
the rest o’ the mourners, and they all 
groaned dismal, in answer. 

‘¢T was naterally glad to hear the pos’- 
master wo’n’t dead, after all—wa’n’t even 
sick; but then I began ter feel curious, 
and anxious, tew, ’bout the percession. 

‘¢ ¢Queer!’ thinks I ter myself, ‘if 
they’re sick, what are they out here for?’ 
and I says to the man, ‘If you’re sick, 
why don’t you go home and nuss your- 
selves up—soak your feet and, take a 
sweat—instid o’ standin’ out here in the 
cold? It looks likely ter rain, too. I de- 
clare,’ says I, ‘I hadn’t no idee there 
was so much sickness in San Diego at the 
present time.’ 

“‘I must ’a ‘peared real anxious, for 
when I said that a nice lookin’ man step- 
ped for’rard and lifted his hat respeckful, 
and says he, 

‘* Madam, I take it you’re a stranger 
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in San Diego, and our post-office systim 
is unbeknown ter you, perhaps ?’ 

‘¢¢ It sartinly is,’ says I; then he went 
on and explained how that all this perces- 
sion of men, women and children, was 
watin’ for their mail matters, and how 
they’d stood there already a number of 
hours, waitin’ their turns to ask for letters 
at the winders, and he’ said the office 
would be shet up ’fore half on’em got a 
chance. Then they’d go home and git a 
little bite o’ somethin’ ter eat, and come 
agin as quick as they could, and so they’d 
keep a dewin’ every mail, day in and day 
out, and after all, never git their letters.’ 

‘©« Never git their letters!’ says I. 
‘Why not? Who does git ’em if they 
don’t?’ says I. 

‘¢ «The Lord only knows, ’less it’s the 
fishes in the sea! It’s reported that they 
dump ’em in the bay, as the easiest way 
ter dispose of ’em!’ says he gloomy. 

‘¢T was dum’foundered. ‘ But I wanter 
hear from my folks up ter Darby Corner 
once in a while,’ says I. ‘ Ter be sure, I 
haint left no parents nor children—no reg- 
lar blood relations, as you might say— 
but there’s them that I wanter hear from, 
that I must hear from!’ says I to the 
man. (You see I was thinkin’ o’ Bijah 
Cooledge. Him and me had been keep- 
in’ company for some time; but, of 
course, 1 wa’n’t goin’ ter let on to the 
San Diego folks about it). 

‘« Why, the idee o’ not gittin’ my let- 
ters made me mad as a hop! Do you 
wonder at it, Ruth Ann? 

‘¢¢What do you hire your pos’master 
for, if it aint ter give you your mail mat- 
ters?’ says I, indignant. 

«¢ «Oh, we hire him ter get red on ’em 
as he sees fit,’ says the man, sarcastic and 
bitter. 

‘¢ ¢]’ll git my letters, or I’ll know the 
reason why!’ says I,,and I went away. 

‘* Wall, I called at the post-office pretty 
often after that; that is, I jined the per- 
cession, and called, if I got a chance, 
and, in the course o’ my goin’s and wait- 
in’s, I made a number of ’quaintances, 
and got so ifterested in some ov ’em, and 
sympathized with ’em so in their distress 
about their letters, that I didn’t think 
much nor care whuther I got any myself 
or not. I knew Bijah was all right; or, 
if anything should happen, he was ’bund- 











antly able ter telegraft, so I didn’t worry, 
But, as I say, there was them that I felt 
for. There was one little woman in por- 
tik’larthat Iseemost everyday. She wasa 
widder woman, andseemed to be in deler- 
kit health; but she was awful sweet and 


motherly lookin’, and had the gentlest, ' 


softest voice I ’bout ever heard. 

“T give her my place in the percession 
invariable, if I was ahead on her, so we 
got ter be real good friends, and she told 
me all about herself. 

‘«She said how she had left her boy, her 
only son, to home in the East, and come 
out here alone for her health, because the 
doctors told her she couldn’t never stan’ 
another New England winter as she was, 
and a few months in Southern Californy 
might set her right up. 

‘¢ She said it was out o’ the question for 
both on ’em ter come, on ’count o’ the 
expense, and at fust she didn’t see how 
she could afford to come herself. Then, 
for a good while, she felt as if she couldn’t 
come no way without Robby. (Her boy’s 
name was Robby, ye know.) 

‘¢ But, at last, considerin’ that if she 
didn’t come, she would have ter die, and 
so leave him for good’n’all, and seein’ 
his father was dead, and they two was 
alone tergether, and seein’ that he would 
need her more’n’ more every comin’ year— 
as boys dew, when they’re growin’ up ter 
manhood—seein’ all this, she strained 
every narve, and decided ter make the 
effort. 

‘¢So she scraped up what money she 
could, and left him, and come out to San 
Diego. She said it was like pullin’ eye 
teeth, for she and Robby hadn’t never 
been parted before, not even for a night. 
But he was a manly little feller, full o’ grit, 
and when they come ter say good: bye, he 
tried ter be brave enough for both on ’em. 

‘‘He promised her he’d write to her 
twice every week till she came home 
in the spring, his strong, well, ‘little 
mammy,’ as he called her. ‘ He never 
shed a tear, bless him,’ says she, ‘ not be- 
fore me, any way ; but if it hadn’t ’a been 
for the hope o’ them letters, and the hold 
I should so keep on to him, I couldn’t 
never ’a’ done it, never! My heart 
would a broke in the partin’!’ says the 
little woman. 

‘« Wall, it seemed when she fust got to 
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San Diego she begun ter grow strong 
right away, and the prospec’ was that she 
would go hcme well, jest as they had hoped. 
«©One week, two weeks, three weeks 
went by, and then she got her fust letter 
from Robby. After that, though she writ 
faithful every Wednesday and Sunday, 
and knew Robby done the same ’cordin’ 
tew his promise, she didn’t hear agin ! 
‘‘The poor, little woman ’tended on 
that post-office like a dog, usin’ up all her 
strength in draggin’ herself back’ords and 
for’ords. She writ to Robby to direct 
his letters to the house where she was 
stoppin’, and finally when that didn’t 
make no difference, a kind friend left 
orders with the pos’master ter have ’em 
put in her box; but still no more letters. 

‘‘In the room o’ gainin’ now, she be- 
gan ter go down hill, and pretty soon she 
had ter have a doctor. 

‘* He said nothin’ in the world hendered 
her gittin’ well, but jest pinin’ for them 
ere letters. 

‘‘Oh! how my heart did ache for her ! 
But what could I or anybody dew! 

“At last I got desperit, and one day I 
went down to the post-cffice and rapped 
at the back door. When the man come, 
I says tew him, ‘ Mister, be you the pos’- 
master o’ San Diego?’ and he draws him- 
self up important, and answers, ‘I be.’ 

‘¢ Then,’ says I, ‘I want to ask a great 
favor of ye. 1 don’t come ter ask for my 
own letiers—keep ’em, if you wanter, or 
give ’em to the fishes, for all I care; but 
won’t you give me Mis’ Mary Davises’ 
letters from her boy, Robby? You must! 
says I. ‘Why! mister pcs’master, she’s 
dyin’ for them letters from little Robby !’ 
and I bu’st out cryin’, [ couldn’t help it. 

‘< But, la! he didn’t care no more’n ’o’ 
if ie’d been a stun or statu’. 

‘¢« Round ter the winder and take your 
turn, marm,’ says he, wavin’ me away. 

**<] won’t,’says I, ‘ wecan’t git nothin’ 
there! and nowheyes, and you know it!’ 

‘¢ He muttered somethin’ ’bout ‘ crazy 
lunytick,’ and shet the door in my face. 

‘*T came away feelin’ as if I’d like ter 
batter his old doors down, znd overhaul 
the contents o’ that ere post-office, and 
find out what was there, and what wa’n’t! 
I wondered the hull city didn’t rize up 

on mob him, and all them lazy clerks o’ 
is’n. 
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‘‘When Mis’ Davis had been in San 
Diego jest three months she took to her 
bed, and she never got up. Frettin’ and 
worryin’ about Robby was what done it. 
‘¢ We telegrafted sevetal times, and got 
answer back that he was all right, but 
when we brought the last one, and put it 
in her hands, she looked at it, and smiled 
gentle and sad, then sighed, and says she, 
‘If it was only in Robby’s hand: writin’ !’ 
‘¢ That night kind friends watched with 
her—me amongst the rest—towards morn- 
in’ she died, with her boy’s name on her 


lips. 
‘«« Next day when the pos’man came he 
brought seven letters from Robby! 


They’d been layin’ in that-post-office all 
them weeks, and now they’d come, tew late! 
‘¢ Wall, we laid ’em on her cold bosom 
—little good they’d dew her now—and 
wondered what would become o’ Robby. 

‘*Tdon’t wonder you cry, Ruth Ann, 
I cry every time I think about that little 
woman and her boy. I have thought I’d 
go down East on purpose ter hunt him 
up, so’s ter know for a sartinty how he’s 
farin’ sence his mar died. 

‘‘Yes, this was a sad eppisode, ard 
heart breakin’; but it couldn’t a’ hap- 
pened any time except durin’ a boom, 
and you mustn’t think that Californy 
folks, as a gineral thing, are like that ere 
pos’master. No, indeed! fur from it! 
They’re the warm-heartedest, obligin’est 
folks I ever see! You can’t help lovin’ 
’em if you try! I don’t say “kin’, that 
ain’t half warm enough, tew express it. 

‘And socierty, ’specially in the cities, 
is different from any place 1 ever got intew. 

‘*They don’t seem to care a snap 
whether your gran’father and gran’mother 
come over in the ark, orin the Mayflower, 
or whether you hail from Darby Corner, 
or from the great city of Bosting ! 

‘“‘And generous! My land sakes! 
they’re tew generous ter live! Why! 
San Diego is a perfect paradise for all 
kinds o’ beggars and tramps! 

‘¢Even the coachmen and draymen 
would haul up their hosses to contribit, 
when the hat was passed around. 

“In short, Ruth Ann, there wa’n’t 
much of anything the matter of Californy, 
as I found it, exceptin’ ‘he mud, and you 
can’t git round that—nor through it, 
uther, ’thout loosin’ off yourinjy-rubbers! ”’ 








A Mustache for Yellow Jack. 


BY ANNIE MARIE BARNES, 


I am_ afraid, 
Major, you are 
not much of an 
artist,’’ said the 

% pretty little 
- school-ma’am, 
smiling amusedly 
over the scrawly 
attempt he had 
made to draw for 
her the outlines 
of a queer-look- 
ing plant he had 
seen at the top of the cliff. 
x ‘* That Iam not” returned the Major, 
good-humoredly; ‘‘ but I had to play the 
part once in spite of myself. What would 
you say, now, to the task of having to draw 
over a hundred mustaches, big, little, 
and medium, all in the space of only two 
hours ?”’ 

‘*Why, that I shouldn’t be at all equal 
to it,” candidly admitted the school- 
ma’am, blushing rosily. ‘‘ That isn’t in 
my line, you know? But really, Major, 
what kind of an emergency could it have 
been that called for such an artistic levy 
as that ?”’ 

‘*It has a story, of course,’’ answered 
the Major, and that I must tell you. 

‘*It was away back yonder in the late 
twenties, to be more explicit, in 1829. 
I was then a youth of sixteen, living with 
my parents on a large cotton plantation in 
Southern Mississippi. The success of 
sugar planting in the early part of the 
present century, all along the Southern 
coast of Louisiana, had its effects on the 
adjoining States. Cotton was low, and 
the terrible army worm had devastated its 
fields year after year, so that the planters 
were but too well inclined to give full 
credence to the exaggerated rumors of 
fortunes in sugar planting. There was 
almost a depopulating exodus in portions 
of Southern Mississippi, and lands were 
sold at ruinous rates by large planters 
anxious to exchange a money-sinking 
plantation for a certainty in sugar. 

‘Among the first of these movers was 
my father. I will not weary you with 
details, but suffice it to say that, after 


many weeks of preparation, we at last 
found ourselves ready to move off across 
the plains, an imposing caravan of horse- 
men, huge covered wagons, ox-carts 
loaded to the top, and negroes. All went 
well until the third day. It was just after 
we had crossed the Mississippi at Baton 
Rouge, and were following the levee road 
down towards Plaquemine. Withina few 
miles of the town we were halted by the 
astounding news that yellow fever was 
raging there in so terrible a form that the 
people were dying off like sheep. Well, 
here was a pretty pass, to be sure! What 
was to be done? There was literally no 
other way for us, and to turn back was 
not to be thought of for a moment. 

‘‘After camping out a night and getting 
all possible information, it was next morn- 
ing decided by our commander-in-chief 
that, as there was no way to go around 
the town, we had to go through it. Hav- 
ing a fair medical knowledge, he at length 
hit upon the expedient of having every 
one, white and black, tarred under the 
nose, so as to prevent contagion. The 
task was assigned to me, as I enjoyed the 
reputation of having a sure eye and a deft 
hand. 

‘‘ There were over a hundred negroes, 
outside the whites, and the fiat had gone 
forth that the work must be accomplished 
inside of two hours. Well, that was at the 
rate of about one per minute. At first I. 
rather enjoyed the fun of drawing the tar 
paddle, freshly dipped in the tar bucket, 
that in those days hung under every 
wagon- pole, across the squirming victim’s 
upper lip. I enjoyed, too, the novelty of 
calling upon my inventive genius for every 
manner of hirsute adornment conceivable. 
Some I brought down with a tender droop, 
others I turned up fiercely at the ends, 
while in others, again, I gave the nose 
quite as generous a coating as the lip. 
But soon I began to tire. There was 
more work in it, after all, than sport, as 
I soon found; for often the subject had a 
real lip adornment, the paddle would 
hang, the operator would pull and twist, 
while the poor victim's howl was anything 
but inspiring. 
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‘¢ But at last it was all done, evento tioned the little school-ma’am, much in- 
my own, which I added, unflinchingly, terested. 
by means of a small pocket mirror. Then ‘¢ That they did. Thus protected we 
began that silent and ever-to-be-remem- marched, like brave soldiers, straight 
last bered march. If any one had met us through the town, and on down the 
OSS then, he would doubtless have wondered bayou Plaquemine, twelve miles, without 
rse- what fierce and outlandish looking com- stopping, until we reached the steam-boat 
arts pany of brigands this was, bearing down landing on the Atchafalaya. Here we 
ent so determinately upon the fever-stricken stretched our tents for the night, and if a 
fter town. But the road was quite deserted.” case of fever ever developed itself in any 
ton ‘¢And did those tar mustaches really member of that caravan, we never knew 
ad prevent the contagion of fever?’’ ques- anything of it.” 
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nat BY NELLIE T, GRANT. 
cn ©" orchestra played a mystic measure, The weird, sweet melody touched a chord, 
And the rise and fall of the wonderful Which thrilled responsive beneath the spell ; 
ng ¢ strain, My eyes met yours, and, without a word, 
n- Made my heart beat with a keen-edged pleasure I knew that you felt it as well. 
‘ef That was closely allied to pain. 
ad 
Ve For a pathos throbbed in every tone, 
th The while a voice seemed to sob and sigh : 
ry I thought to-night I will be alone, 
he After our last good-by. 
he 
fe I well knew it was your duty to go, It is not long, yet it seems to me, 
So there was nothing. that I could say ; A weary while since we parted then, 
: But I read regret in your eyes, and oh, And I often recall that melody, 
. How my heart ached that day. Ané wish I could hear it again. 
d 
1€ 
I, . . 
r Evening Skies: A Study. 
t, ° 
y BY OLIVIA. 
8 ELTS of carnation bathed in meadows all moss-green : 
of . BD Interlacing with fretwork of amber, flung far 
y O’er mountains of blue, grasping great shores of orange: 
. Then billows of purple with phantom-like shadows, 
Weird, witching, enchanting! now bursts into roses— 
” ; Shaking petals so shell-like on golden-green edges ; 
: Lingering one moment! watch the deluge of flame 
i ‘Tumbling in torrents all russet! touching soft tones of gray. 
" Gathering, then breaking with splendors so feathery ; 
7" Pink crushed with crimson all incrusted like jewels— 
4 Heaving great bunches of lavender hue—bordered with lilac ; 


Spilling in purple so Tyrian, princely robes on the hem of the sky. 














were sitting in the 
library of Sprucé 
Lawn for an 
after dinner talk; 
and Spruce Lawn, 


pleasant suburban 
*\ villa of a Cana- 
dian city. As I 
said,we were hav- 
ing a talk—more 
correctly a discus- 
sion—as Joslyn was inclined to be philo- 
sophic; yes, and psychologic, for, as she 
said, when the family patronymic was be- 
stowed upon a girl instead of a feminine 
name, the girl had a right to be strong- 
minded, leaving the frivolities to the 
Ethels and Graces. 

It was a mild summer evening, and 
there had been a beautiful sunset, followed 
by a twilight full of afterglow and per- 
fume from the rose-hedges ; and now the 
moon was rising right out of the lake, it 
seemed, and casting a long, glittering re- 
flection on its rippling surface, that might 
well enough be a golden water—nay, 
leading to fairy-land. We had been 
talking of the seen and unseen, of the 
wonderful form of magnetism, of the elec- 
tric current passing from soul to soul, 
when distant strains of music, sad, yet 
thrilling, caused me to look inquiringly 
at Joslyn. 

‘« Just Duncan, the gardener, playing 
the bagpipe,” she answered, in response 
to my questioning eyes. ‘*‘ You evidently 
are unaccustomed to the instrument. 
Duncan is a strange old fellow, educated 
far above his present position, crotchety, 
brusque, and independent, but very faith- 
ful.’’ 

“Yes,” said I, with a polite air of en- 
couragement, knowing that I must say 
something, and while not being in the 
least interested in Duncan, yet wishing to 
appear courteous. 

‘¢But Joslyn, who knew well enough 
how to arouse me from my indifference, 
went on to say: 

‘«* You know I was just quoting, ‘ There 





Duncan's Ghost Story. 


BY ADA MARIE PECK. 
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are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in our philosophy.’ Duncan 
can tell you some of these things. He 
can,’’ she continued—lowering her voice 
as people do when they are talking of the 
supernatural—‘‘ tell you a ghost story. [I 


ought to say a ghost fact, for they say it! 


all actually happened.” 

‘Oh, Joslyn!’ I exclaimed, with 
eager questioning, ‘but will he tell it, 
and when ?” 

‘*Now,”’ she answered, carelessly, ‘if 
we only chance to find him, and he is in 
the mood.”’ 

So, throwing some light wraps around 
us, we stepped from the low window to 
the terrace, and then went to the other 
side of the lawn or park, where we found 
Duncan sitting on the steps of a little 
cottage. 

‘*Will I tell the story of the old stone 
house ?”’ he answered, in response to my 
eager entreaties. ' 

‘I was just thinking of it. These 
moonlight nights I always think of it. 
Does it make me unhappy? No; for now 
that I am certain that there is a path-way 
across from the other world to this, I am 
happy in thinking that the good, as well 
as the bad, can walk in it; and what a 
comfort it is for me to have Jeanie and 
the good mother with me for a bit !’”’ 

So Duncan laid aside the bagpipe, set 
chairs on the little stoop for us, and related 
the following: ' 

‘‘You know the stone house with the 
high sloping roof, which the youngsters 
call the toboggan slide, and which is 
nearly covered with creepers, and is fast 
becoming a ruin. Twenty years ago, 
when I first came to these parts, it was in 
gocd enough repair, though old, and I 
wondered that it was untenanted. No 
one could live in it, they told me, be- 
cause it was haunted ; and the owner, they 
said, would be glad to find a tenant, rent 
free. I was never social—my mastiff, 
Tam, short for Tam o’ Shanter, and my 
pipe, were company enough for me after 
I lost Jeanie; neither was I superstitious, 
and to live rent free would leave me so 
much more to put up the fine stone in the 
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old kirk-yard. You see I was a school- 
master in auld Scotland, and a gruff, 
cross old fellow, when Jeanie, a winsome, 
blue-eyed bit of a body, came into my 
life like a sunbeam in a dungeon. Then 
Ilost her. I became discouraged, dis- 
heartened ; perhaps I neglected my pupils 
—anyhow, times changed, and my ideas 
were old-fashioned, and so I fell to tilling 
the soil, instead of the youthful mind. 
Finally, 1 came to the New World, and, 
after trials at various employments, set- 
tled down as a gardener; it is a quiet 
sort of work—then I love the flowers and 
plants. The first few weeks I lived in the 
old stone house were the happiest I had 
spent for months. I only used two rooms, 
and those I made cosy and home-like. 
One evening, when the air was refreshingly 
cool, I fell to thinking of the long ago, and 
took no notice of time until warned by 
the stroke of twelve, that it was past the 
hour for a workingman to be out of bed. 
But as a lady was coming up the walk 
from the gate to the steps, I waited to see 
what could be her errand. I thought, 
Miss Joslyn, that it was your mother on 
her way home from some entertainment, 
and that she had some after-thought about 
the cut-flowers for the next day, but be- 
fore I had time to say a word, she passed 
through the door into the hall and up the 
stairs. Then I thought it must be some 
daft person, and followed after. I hearda 
strange noise, a peculiar thud, thud, which 
was continued a long time, but I was un- 
able to locate it, or to find the lady. And 
to be sure, Tam lay across the threshold 
all the time, making no disturbance ex- 
cept alow growl. He was a large dog, 
and ferocious, and no one could step over 
him, nor would he let any one pass except 
at my bidding. I left the door unfastened, 
because I could not divest myself of the 
belief that there was somebody in the 
house who would wish to come out, and 
went to bed. Looking about the next 
morning I found no trace of the intruder, 
and the upper hall floor, over which the 
visitor must have passed, and which I 
never used, had no foot-marks in the dust 
except my own, made in going and com- 
ing the night before. But as night after 





night went by, without another visit from 
my strange guest, I began to think ita 
“‘whimsy ’’—that I lived in such asolitary 
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fashion that I dreamed wide awake. Then 
came the full moon again, and a high 
wind—a wild, fitful wind, blowing the 
waves with their white caps like a flock 
of frightened sheep. The wind whistled 
mournfully through the key- hole and rat- 
tled the shutters, and except for Tam I 
should have been lonesome; but as it 
was, I was trying to forget about it in my 
study, and became so interested in my 
experiments with plants for my herbarium 
that I was oblivious of surroundings until 
I felt what we Scotch call the ‘‘creeps,’’ 
and an irresistible influence drawing me 
toward the door leading tothe hall. I had 
a good view of the stairs, and the same 
lady was slowly gliding over them. She 
seemed in evening dress, with a wrap 
thrown about her, and soon after I heard 
that measured thud, thud. I cannot de- 
scribe to you my feelings. I had never 
known fear, but for a moment the utmost 
terror took possession of me. Finally, I 
reasoned myself into a natural state of 
mind. This poor ghost showed no dispo- 
sition to harm me, and perhaps I could 
assist it in some way—help it rest in 
peace. So, light in hand, I mounted the 
stairs. As before, I found no trace of feet, 
and yet there were that measured sound and 
low sighs, now here, now there. That night 
I could not go to bed, and the next day 
your mother, Miss Joslyn, when she came 
out for her flowers, said: ‘Why, Duncan, 
you look as if you had seen a ghost !’ 

‘¢ There was no repetition of the visit 
for along time. It was autumn, and a 
cold rain was falling; I had a cheery lit- 
tle fire on the hearth, and Tam lay out 
in the hall on account of the heat; sud- 
denly he gave an ominous growl, as at 
approaching footsteps. ‘ What is it, old 
fellow?’ said I, and gliding right over 
him went the ghostly lady up. the stairs 
and out of sight! Ihad not thought it 
late; but an interesting book, my com- 
fortable chair, and the cheerful fire caused 
time to pass quickly; it was between one 
and two o’clock. As before, I followed ; as 
before, I heard the same monotonous thud, 
only that there seemed to be other sounds 
—like a woman’s sobs and a child’s wails. 
I shook off fear and went into room after 
room. Finally, the sounds seemed more 
distinct, apparently coming from a room 
formerly used as a lumber-room, and where 
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there were many pieces of disabled furni- 
ture and other valueless articles. Open- 
ing the door the wailing and sobbing 
were painfully near, yet there was noth- 
ing to be seen, and still that measured 
beat; it seemed behind the wainscoting, 
which I was sure was next to the outer 
wall. A strange fascination held me 
there until with the first glimmer of dawn 
the noise ceased, and I threw myself on 
my bed to fitful sleep and troubled dreams. 
The rain continued the next day, and as 
I had only bulbs to sort and labels to pre- 
pare, I found a margin of time to devote 
to the investigation I determined upon 
the night before. So going upstairs, I 
drew the nails from the blinds in the 
lumber-room, letting in a flood of light, 
and moved all the furniture, but found 
nothing to satisfy me. By tapping on 
the surface of the wall, I found that a 
chimney passed through the room at the 
end. Going below, to an unused por- 
tion of the house, I found that in the 
lower rooms there were wide alcoves 
on each side of the chimney; in the 
chamber above, on one side, a large 
closet, on the other, a little dressing- 
room. Where, then, were the correspond- 
ing spaces in the lumber-room on the third 
floor? The room was ceiled from top to 
bottom with boards of some dark wood ; 
and hastily taking my ax and other tools, 
I selected, as near as. I could, the spot 
from whence the sounds came the night 
before, and drove in the ceiling with a 
crash, and chopped and sawed away the 
boards for an entrance, and found, as I 
was sure of doing, a little room in which 
stood—what do you suppose ?’’ 

By this time Joslyn had grown pale, 
and I felt faint, but we leaned forward 
towards Duncan with breathless eagerness. 

‘¢ There was,’’ he continued, with much 
emotion, “‘‘just a little old-fashioned 
wooden cradle, and in it the skeleton of 
a child, perhaps a year or two old. I 
gently pushed the cradle from side to 
side, and it produced the same thud that 
resounded through the house when the 
ghostly lady paid her visits. ‘Tears sprang 
to my eyes, fear left me entirely, and 
there only remained indignation and pity 
for the disquiet waif, whose little bones 
could not rest in peace. On examination 
I found the child to have been deformed. 


There was a corresponding room on 
the other side of the chimney, but quite 
empty. My theory was that the lumber. 
room had been ceiled to conceal these 
spaces, and perhaps two or three boards 
put in place after the cradle was set in, 
I next began cautiously to make inquiries 
about the former occupants of the house, 
There had been many, and among them 
a lady of high birth—a gay woman of 
society. She was native of a distant city, 
and only lived here two or three years, 
The family consisted of herself, child and 
servants. The husband had been an offi- 
cer in India, but became disabled and re. 
tired, coming to the provinces. The 
child died. Iasked if any one ever saw 
it, and was answered no; that it was 
weakly, and that it died of a malignant 
disease, and had a private burial, and 
that the mother had since died. I asked 
if she was devoted to this delicate child, 
and was answered that she was always 
going to balls and dinners, leaving it to 
the nurse’s care. Here, then, was the 
solving of the enigma: the child was de- 
formed, and the mother’s pride and lack 
of maternal affection caused her to dis- 
own it. She was sufficiently wicked to 
kill it outright, but too cowardly ; so con- 
cealed it in the space off the lumber-room, 
left it to starvation, and had a mock fu- 
neral! Her nurse, who was an East In- 
dian, spoke no English, and was proba- 
bly her accomplice. It curdles my blood 
to think of it, even now. The sexton is 
the repository of many secrets, and I 
called him to my assistance, and we gave 
the poor little remains a decent burial, 
praying, in our humble fashion, for God’s 
mercy upon its disquiet spirit, and His 
pardon for its inhuman mother.” 

‘‘And then !’’ asked Joslyn and I, in 
concert. 

‘« There were no more ghostly visits; 
but I abhorred the place, and moved to 
this little cottage.” 

‘¢But what retribution,’’? exclaimed 
Joslyn, ‘‘for that wretched woman to 
come in the same ball dress in which she 
so neglected the poor little thing, and 
rock its bones forever and ever!” 

‘*Not forever and ever,” answered 
Duncan, solemnly. ‘‘ For God is merci- 
ful, and accepts expiation and extends 
forgiveness.”’ 
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A Geel of fortune. 


BY OLIVIA LOVELL WILSON. 


Author of “A Legal Fetter,” « A Social Dagger,” 
“ Luck of Ashmead,” etc., etc. 


XIV. 


‘‘ For man is man, and 
master of his fate.’ 


ERRY HALSTED 
stirred uneasily in 
his chair, and felt 
for his jack-knife. 
Then reminded that 
he had on his best 
clothes and was in 
the library at Rose 
Lynn, he cast a 
glance at Mr. Mid- 
dlesex, jm sat bolt-upright. 

To Mr. Middlesex’s evident chagrin, 
Perry had returned suddenly the very day 
Sylvia had appointed for making known the 
discovery of the will. Mr. Middlesex 
seemed unwilling to let Perry out of his 
sight a moment ; and, indeed, the old gen- 
tleman’s nervous condition, and strange 
uneasiness, gave cause for grave doubts as 
to his failing mind. 

Mr. Bolter, Junior, had just entered the 
library; and Mr. Edward Bowman had 
already expressed his annoyance by his 
very cool, grave greeting of Mr. Middle- 
sex, who, in apparent ease and familiarity, 
sat at the desk writing busily. 

Mr. Marchant and Walter Denmead 
met on the door-step. 

‘‘Hello! Denmead; thought you in 
New York.’’ Then with a glance at the 
other’s grave, pale face: ‘* Beg your par- 
don, I forgot, how is your sister? ”’ 

‘¢ Better, thank you. We think she has 
weathered this attack ; but hardly thought 
she would live until I got here. Do you 
know why we are summoned hither ?”’ 

‘“‘I? no. Iwas about to ask you. I 
wish if you have any influence with Miss 
Wendell, Walt, you would advise her 
about this old duffer, Middlesex; I 
don’t—”’ 

‘¢Do not appeal to me. I have no in- 
fluence with the lady,’’, Walter spoke 
sharply; and the other murmured an 


apology, as they entered the library. 
Sylviahad just entered by the other door. 
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She was very pale; but her delicate 
beauty had never been more attractive. 
She wore a very plain black dress, pointed 
at the neck, and not a vestige of jewelry. 
She was as fond of her little bangles and 
gems as any Indian queen or Gypsy, and 
the absence was noticeable at once. Wal- 
ter noted it with wonder ;. while.old Perry 
felt once more for the jack-knife, but 
was reminded by Mr. Middlesex’s frown 
that he could not ‘‘ whittle off ’’ his dis- 
comfort, or Sylvia’s, in her library. 

Sylvia bowed slightly to all present, with 
a faint smile for Louis Marchant. Hespoke, 
coming at once to her side, as she stood 
by the desk, her hand on some papers. 

‘‘T hope, Miss Wendell, we are not 
called here for any disagreeable contin- 
gency that has arisen to trouble you. We 
are a motly array of counselors, surely.” 
He smiled alittle, witha pleasant twinkle 
in his warm blue eyes, as his glance fell 
on old Perry. 

‘¢ 1 need no counsel in this matter other 
than my own heart,”’ said Sylvia, quietly ; 
‘¢ the friend I sought failed in the hour of 
need,’’ with a glance at Mr. Middlesex. 
‘IT only desire now to perform an act of 
justice in the presence of witnesses. I 
know I have surprised you by requesting 
this interview, but something serious has 
occurred, and I feel / alone can rectify 
the mistake ; I have asked Mr. Middlesex 
to be my spokesman, for which I beg Mr. 
Marchant’s pardon, and add, in expla- 
nation, that as he knew all the circum- 
stances it is easy for him to do so.” 

Mr. Middlesex then arose, and in a dry, 
hard tone stated that before his expla- 
nation, Miss Wendell wished it understood 
that no honorable proposals of marriageshe 
had received in her character as mistress 
of Rose Lynn would be considered in the 
light of to-day’s revelation. He then pro- 
ceeded to set forth concisely the finding of 
the will and its contents. 

‘¢ This is false,’”’ cried Bowman, while 
Mr. Marchant turned abruptly on Middle- 
sex, and that gentleman drew back hur- 
riedly. 
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‘¢Gentlemen, it is true,’’ said Sylvia, 
laying a quick hand on Marchant’s arm, 
and repelling Bowman’s eager advance. 
*« J found the will, and it declares in Mr. 
Denmead’s favor. He is now the master 
of Rose Lynn. Mr. Denmead, I con- 
gratulate you.” 

She made a brave effort to smile, and 
held out her hand. He clasped it like 
one ina dream; Bowman and Marchant 
were bending over the will eagerly. 

‘¢ She is right! ’’ cried Louis Marchant. 

‘«« Great heavens! this is preposterous,’’ 
thundered Bowman. 

‘‘It is a forgery. What business had 
the old doulsey to make a will, cried 
Bolter, Junior. 

‘‘He made cone, and the very keen 
lawyers in the case failed to find it, that 
is all, said Mr. Middlesex dryly. ‘I 
hope Mr. Denmead will not be unfor- 
tunate enough to find a second one re- 
voking this—eh, Denmead ?”’ 

‘«T cannot believe this is right,’’ said 
Denmead, struggling under the effect of 
Sylvia’s glance. 

‘‘It must be right, since it is true,’ 
said Louis Marchant, and stepped to Syl- 
via’s side, with sympathy in his eyes, but 
old Perry broke forth suddenly : 

“‘Vll be bolted, if 7’ stand this / 
It ain’t natural, and if you cut out my 
tongue, I’ll manage somehow to—”’ 

‘*Silence, you old fool; what do you 
know about it; keep quiet,’’ cried Mr. 
Middlesex, laying hold of him, and, be- 
fore any one could remonstrate, Perry 
had been gently but forcibly ejected from 
the room. But as Mr. Middlesex turned, 
Louis Marchant laid a hand on his 
shoulder, and, with anger and perplexity 
struggling in his expression, said in a 
deep, slow tone: 

‘*T beg a word with you, alone, Mr. 
Middlesex ; for the others, I ask that this 
scene be not prolonged. Miss Wendell 
should be our first consideration. She 
has borne enough already. Bowman, 
Bolter, I ask that you retire at once. Mr. 
Denmead is on his own premises, but I 
trust common sense will dictate his course. 
Mr. Middlesex, will you bear me com- 
pany?” 

No one resisted Louis Marchant when 
he spoke thus. In afew moments only 
Denmead still remained, with Sylvia and 
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Mrs. Luff, that good lady having fluttered 
in quietly a few moments after Sylvia. 

Left thus, both stood irresolute. From — 
the moment he had heard the reason for 
his summons to Rose Lynn an ashen 
hue had crept over Denmead’s face, and 
he looked to be suffering intensely. 

Sylvia spoke finally. She was very 
calm, but she did not look at him, 

‘*Mr. Denmead, I would like a few 
words with you before you go. No, 
Mrs. Luff, do not leave us ;’’ this, as that 
lady rose, coughing delicately, to remind 
them of her presence. ‘Of course I 
know the surprise this has been to you. 
I have made arrangements to leave Rose 
Lynn to night with Mrs. Luff, so I shall 
have no opportunity to speak to you on—” 

‘¢Miss Wendell, I beg of you not to 
hasten away; I—”’ 

“‘Oh, I must go. I could not stay 
another night, feeling as I do, the awful 
oppression of this mistake,’’ she said. 
‘‘T am going with Mrs. Luff to her home, 
and then Mr. Middlesex has promised to 
find me a situation as companion or gov- 
erness. I want to ask a favor of you in 
regard to poor Mr. Halsted. I lifted the 
mortgage from his farm, and loaned, or 
rather gave, him a sum of money. Will 
you let me put this friendly act upon you, 
and let me gradually pay you again, look- 
ing upon it as atrust, to oe who—did 
not think herself an impostor ?”’ 

Her voice sunk a little. Denmead 
threw back his head, and took a quick 
turn of the room before replying. Then 
he came and stood before her. 

‘I cannot bear this. You must not 
talk to me thus, Sylvia,’’ ‘he said, breath- 
ing quickly. ‘‘I’ve done nothing to be 
punished with this sarcasm of chance. I 
will mo¢ accept this will. It is not au- 
thentic.” 

‘‘ That is beyond question,” she replied, 
gently; ‘‘poor uncle Perry has declared 
it false; but, beyond a doubt, my cousin 
made it, and was in his sane mind.”’ 

‘‘And do you think I shall let this 
fortune stand between us, Sylvia—”’ 

Mrs. Luff coughed suggestively, and 
Denmead cast a glance that way, but he 
was beyond minding her. 

‘*T cannot say what you mean to do, 
Mr. Denmead, but I am positive of my 
own intentions,’’ said Sylvia, proudly. 
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«You will not leave Rose Lynn to- 
night, or this room, until you have heard 
me. Do not stand.” 

«Thank you; I prefer to do so.” 

‘«When I left you last I was a fool. I 
have always been one, [ think. I knew 
nothing, nothing! For every day this 
last year you have taught me that faith 
in God or man must come from and 
through one’s owz life, and not from any 
creed or code taught, or experienced by 
another.’”” He spoke hurriedly now. 
When I left you, that night, the shock 
of finding that my love for you had 
swept me from all anchorage; the revolt 
of my pride, and what seemed my honor, 
drove me from you. But I have seen 
my error, my foolish, wretched conduct 
in its true light, Sylvia; love and pride 
cannot go hand in hand. I’ve been 
wrong—but I love you; forgive me.’’ 

She did not move, but she raised her 
eyes slowly to his, and their coldness 
smote him like a blow. 

‘¢ The same barrier exists between us 
as on the night you mention. It was you 
that let the world rise between us, when 
a few moments later.I most needed your 
support and counsel. Had your love been 
what it should be, you would not have 
hesitated. ‘Perfect love casteth out 
fear.’ I fear you only wish to make 
Rose Lynn mine to gratify your ideas of 
benevolence, a motive that once moved 
me, if you remember.” 

‘¢ You know that is not true,’’ he said, 
quickly. ‘‘] grant my conduct may lead you 
to doubt my judgment, but of my honor. 
Ihave said I loved you. God knows I 
never dreamed it until I held you in my 
arms that night. I cannot believe you 
will answer me thus, knowing you wrong 
me, nor can I believe you wholly indiffer- 
enttomy love. Tell me, Sylvia,’’ eagerly 
catching her hands in his, ‘‘ do you love 
me?’’ 

Mrs. Luff absolutely sneezed. But 
Sylvia, her composure shaken by the 
direct appeal, hesitated, and lost more 
than the last hour’s calm dignity. Her 
color rose, she bit her lip. 

‘*T have twice told a falsehood in your 
behalf, Mr. Denmead. If my face plays 

me false, my tongue never shall again. 
I do love you.”’ 
* Sylvia !”’ 


He drew her toward him, 
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but she freed her hands hastily. ‘ Hav- 
ing told me this,’’ he said, watching her 
downcast face, his eyes full of a tender 
amusement, ‘*‘ what am /to think or do? 
supplement it, Sylvia—say, ‘I love you, 
and wé// marry you.’”’ 

But she looked up and caught the smile 
in his eyes, and in a moment she re- 
gained her cold composure. 

‘¢ You are nof to think, but to Anow I 
will mever marry you. If I loved you 
treble twenty times as much as I do now, 
I would never marry you,’’ she said, 
using his former words. ** Zha¢t is my 
answer, Mr. Denmead, and I demand you 
will accept and respect it as such.” 

‘¢ Sylvia !’’ the anger, surprise and dis- 
appointment in Denmead’s tone was 
drowned ina scuffle in the hall, and in 
came Perry Halsted, dragging Mr. Mid- 
dlesex by the coat and talking excitedly, 
Mr, Marchant following, perplexity and 
amusement in his countenance. Old Perry 
bumped against Denmead, flung Mr. Mid- 
dlesex into a chair, caught up the will, 
tore it into shreds, then danced an ex- 
cited horn-pipe before Mr. Middlesex, cry- 
ing lustily: 

‘“©You shall tell ’em what you are! 
it’s villiany; it’s shameful. I ain’t 
seen her pining fur nothing.. Tell ’em, 
quick! ”’ 

Then to the dismay of Sylvia and 
Denmead, Marchant and Middlesex 
rocked back and forth with mirth that 
only enraged Perry to the pace of a Cho- 
taw Indian, and seemed to the others an 
ill-timed orgy. 

‘¢ Louis, are you mad? or is Perry de- 
mented? Speak, for heaven’s sake, and 
end this nonsense. My dear child, do 
not get nervous!’’ tenderly to Sylvia as 
she involuntarily drew closer. ‘‘ Louis / 
do you hear me, have done with this 
folly! ’’ Mr. Middlesex recovered himself 
at once. 

‘‘ Tell them, Perry,’’ he said, tossing 
the will into the waste-basket, ‘‘ you should 
do s>.”’ 

‘¢ He made that will!” cried Perry. 

‘*You!’’ exclaimed Sylvia and Den- 
mead in a breath. 

‘¢ Yes; pardon me, young friends, I 
owe you an humble apology for not hav- 
ing made a will sooner. Only, but little 
contrary to man’s usual experience, I lived 
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to see the dispute among the heirs. I am, 
Mr. Denmead, your uncle, Stephen El- 
dridge.”’ 

‘¢Great God!” escaped from Den- 
mead, as he stepped hastily back. Sylvia 
only shivered, and shrank against the wall. 

‘¢Until a moment ago Mr. Marchant 
failed to recognize me. I am much al- 
tered, for, in fact, I am almost risen from 
the dead.” 

‘¢ You ought to be dead !”’ cried Perry, 
fiercely ; ‘‘sneakin’ around like a ghost, 
worritin’ my pretty’s life out. Sylvie! 
why Sylvie, my pet, don’t look like shat. 
Look, you brute, what you have done! ”’ 

For Sylvia had sunk down on the floor, 
crouching with her face hidden like one 
crushed. Ina moment, with grave faces, 
they raised her;-and Mr. Middlesex, 
pushing Denmead aside, held his arm 
about her drooping form as he spoke: 

‘¢Dear child, bear with me a little 
longer, and you will see what seems so 
cruel in a different light.” 

‘¢T cannot—think !”’ said poor Sylvia. 

‘¢ Here, Denmead, come to the rescue ; 
feel Miss Wendell’s pulse while I try and 
help her ¢hink.”’ 

Then, as the blood rushed to her face 
as Denmead clasped her hand, effecting 
to test her pulse, her kinsman said coolly: 

‘« Yes, that will do, although I should 
not have hesitated to commend severer 
measures, Denmead, had it been neces- 

, Aa 
At which Sylvia recovered her hand 
swiftly and sat very erect. 

‘‘« Now you want to know how I have 
the audacity to be alive. I will sketch 
the strange story briefly: When the 
Moniste went down, all on board were 
supposed to have perished. My dear 
wife’s body was found, I understand, and 
one identified as mine was also washed 
ashore ; but I was tossed up on the beach 
of a small, island, and hauled up on the 
shore for dead. I must have a strong 
hold on life, for, when having taken my 
watch, and in despair of anything else, 
they began divesting me of my clothes I 

revived, and my moans made the thieves 
* run away, to come back afterward ; moved 
by some humane motive they carried me 
to their hut—of all degraded humanity 
that was the worst. There was only three 
families on the island, idle and shiftless, 
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living by the fisheries, and leading very 


animal lives. Iwas ill of a low fever, 
and my muttered delirium made them 
think me the old boy himself, I think, for 
they let me severely alone; but when I 
recovered, my mind was a blank. 

‘¢ I kept thinking of myself as miserably 
poor, and planning to leave the island 
and find gold behind the sun. Finally, I 
said ‘I am crazy,’ and then with all the 
feeble brain left me, I resolved to get to 
the main land. No one on the island 
gave me any attention, so I coaxed one of 
the lads to take me to the nearest main- 
land, and he, because I could still gather 
my wits together to tell a story well, and 
had won his admiration, took me to the 
mainland. Here, without money or 
friends that I could remember, I was 
taken up for vagrancy, and finally placed 
in an asylum. I told the authorities my 
mind was shaken, that I could not even 
remember more than part of my name. 
I would say Walter Seymour, and then 
stop, but always insisted there was more. 
So they called me Middlesex at the asylum. 
The physicians were interested in me, 
and little by little the past began to come 
back to me. Then, when a few months 
ago, one day the physician placed in my 
hands a paper containing an account of 
this curious case of Mr. Marchant’s, I was 
overwhelmed with memories. It was the 
restoring shock. Two weeks later I 
started hither with one of the physicians, 
and he left me to find old Perry here, 
and test my identity. I had shaved off 
the heavy beard I wore when Marchant 
saw me in Berlin; from weighing two 
hundred pounds, I was reduced to a 
hundred and forty. I was sallow and 
gray; but old Perry had known me in my 
youth, and although he at first took me 
for the ghost of a brother, also lost at sea, 
he soon saw only Stephen Eldridge. 
Then finding my money in good hands, I 
decided to let it remain.” 

‘¢ And now, finding it transferred, you 
will please take it back again,”’ interposed 
Walter Denmead. 

‘‘Perry has seen to that,’’ said Mr. 
Eldridge, pointing to the tattered will. 
‘* Sylvia, my sweet one, I have tried you 
sorely. I made that will to tempt you, 


and also to show this young man how 
foclishly mammon could play turncoat— 
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eh, Walter? I placed the paper in the 
drawer, leaving chance to find it, and 
rushed Perty away to be able to watch 
the result. And, now, will you forgive 
me for being alive ?”’ 

‘¢ Forgive you,”’ cried Denmead, radi- 
antly, ‘‘I’ll bless you every hour. For 
months the inheritance has been a miil- 
stone about the neck of Sylvia or myself. 
Nothing can divide us now, and I shall 
carry her from Rose Lynn with a clear 
conscience.” 

‘*Not so fast; you will first ask my 
consent,’”’ said Eldridge, drawing Sylvia 
to him fondly, and as she murmured 
something with a shy smile, ‘* Eh, what? 
Denmead, how’s this? She says you have 
not gained er consent yet.” 


‘‘I never shall,’’ he responded, coolly, ° 


«she has said she will never marry me.”’ 

‘© Ves—yes,’’ Sylvia said, with falter- 
ing courage, and blushing furiously, 
‘and—I meant it — Walter—indeed, I 
did !”’ 

‘‘Of course; but can that possibly in- 
terfere with my marrying you ?”? 

And the laugh against her, Sylvia only 
hid her face a moment on Mr. Eldridge’s 
shoulder, while he said: 

‘But this is nonsense about Sylvia 
being dependent on Maythorne. Mr. 
Wendell had money. What became of 
it?” 

*¢So I thought,”’ chimed in Louis Mar- 
chant, who, with uncle Perry, had listened 
in silence to the cthers. 

‘¢ When I last saw Wendell, he told me 
Sylvia would have an income sufficient 
for all her desires, but not a bait for for- 
tune-hunters—like yourself, Denmead ! 
Old Maythorne must be squandering it.” 

‘“‘No danger of that,’’ laughed Mr. 
Marchant; ‘‘it is safe if he has it in 
charge.” 

‘We must see to it at once, and find a 
dower for our fair lady of the golden 
locks here.”’ 

‘‘T beg you will zo,’ said Denmead, 
emphatically. ‘I want my wife without 
an inheritance of any kind; and if the 
law must decide this question, as before, 
I will have nothing to do with it, nor 
shall Sylvia. Let the old miser have the 
money. I’ve got something better. What 
say you, Sylvia?” 

‘*It shall be as you wish, Walter,” she 

VoL, CXXI—No, 10. 


said, so submissively that Mr. Marchant 
bit his lip to keep from ‘smiling, and 
uncle Perry cried, with a guffaw of ap- 
preciation. 

‘«That’s right, my pretty, that is right. 
Give the young man his way ; he’s a good 
one. Lord! I’m so excited, I don’t know 
but what I must go whittle it off.” * * 

That evening, as Sylvia waited, expect- 
ing Denmead to come for her to go to 
Greytower, Miss Serepta came in flutter- 
ing with excitement, and fell on her neck. 

‘«Slyvia, my pet! when I knew all 
along how it would end, and was com- 
pelled to refrain from intercourse with 
you, for fear I should di—di—vulge the 
secret! I—oh-—-I—my dear.” Sylvia then 
heard how Perry had betrayed to Serepta 
Mr. Eldricge’s identity, and thus she had 
been one in the plot, and played her 
part so poorly she was forced to stay 
away from Rose Lynn. 

Serepta had just gone when Bowman 
was announced. Sylvia was quite dis- 
concerted by this call, and, expecting 
Denmead every moment, buttoned her 
gloves nervously. 

‘You were going out, Miss Wendell, 
I shall detain you?”’ 

‘<T have—yes—that is, I was going to 
Greytower with Mr. Denmead,”’ she said, 
vexed at her own stemmering. 

‘‘T will make my call a brief one. I 
just came to pay my compliments. I am 
going abroad in about a week or more. 
Any commissions in Paris?’’? He spoke 
lightly, and smiled into her face. And 
in that glance Sylvia read more of his 
heart than even he realized. 

‘‘] have no commissions. But how 
delightful an ocean voyage must be,”’ she 
replied, calmly. 

‘Very; does away with the vapors 
and ennui. I think I need a change of 
air.”’ 

‘‘T think you must,’ she returned 
sweetly. ‘‘A change of air is like a 
change of fortune, it braces one wonder- 
fully to meet life’s vicissitudes. I see 
Mr. Denmead coming, and should like to 
tell you before he reaches here that I am 
engaged to be married to him. I know 
you will be glad to hear it.” 

A flush of annoyance appeared on Bow- 
man’s forehead. 

‘¢ You have a short memory, Miss Wen- 
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dell. You seem to forget that up to an 
hour ago you were under a partial promise 
to me.”’ 

As long as she lived Sylvia was glad 
she felt like laughing just then. She 
broke into a low ripple of mirth, and said 
frankly: 

‘*You also forgot it, Mr. Bowman, 
when you arranged for your trip abroad. 
I am sorry I cannot oblige you by turning 
pale, or regretting your decision to refuse 
me without a fortune. Come, I think we 
can cry quits. Let us be friends.’ Then, 
as Denmead entered, he made his adieux 
and left them. 

That night, Louis Marchant remarked 
to his wife, that Bowman seemed under a 
cloud. 

‘«Yes,’’ returned his incorrigible better- 
half, lazily, ‘‘a cloud, with, unfortunately, 
no Sylvia lining ! ”’ 

Meanwhile our lovers were talking, as 
lovers will, on their way in the gloaming 
to Greytower. 

‘‘Uncle Eldridge and I have com- 
promised, Sylvia. He is to keep you 
until October, and then he will have to 
find some other daughter to queen it, at 
Rose Lynn.”’ 

‘‘And am I to have nothing to say in 
the matter? ”’ 

‘« Everything, provided it is the right 
thing.” 

‘‘T'll try, said Sylvia, cheerfully ; but 
I am going to ask you one question, 
Walter, Did you ever love any one before 
you met me?”’ 

He hesitated just long enough for her 
to wince a little. 

‘*T might answer you as many another 
man would, dear, and say I never had 
really loved before ; but—I—will not do 
that. The darkest moment of my life, to 
which I once referred, came to me 
through—a woman—lI loved ;”’ he spoke 
with an effort. ‘I will tell you the whole 
sad story some day. It is right you 
should know.”’ 

She walked a moment in silence, then 
she said, ‘‘ No, I do not wazfto know. 
It was cruel to ask yon, because—it looks as 
if I doubted you. You must never tell 
me, and I will never ask.’’ 

And she never did. She buried the 
little shaft of pain deep in her heart, and 
Walter forgot it was there. The reader 
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may decide whether this was one of many 
womanly attributes Sylvia possessed. 

‘*You do not ask me the same ques- 
tion,”’ she said, after a pause. 

‘* Because had you ever loved before 
you would have understood me sooner. 
Your unconsciousness led me on before I 
was aware of my destiny.”’ 

‘« But I want to tell you, Walter ; it is 
awful! but you ought to know zow.”’ 

‘¢ A confession from you, my darling ?” 

‘¢ Once—Wednesday night—Mr. Bow. 
man kissed me!”’ 

‘*The devil he did!’’ stopping sud- 
denly to look at her. 

“Yes, and—and—I felt dreadfully. He 
kissed my cheek and—my neck. I thought 
you should know it!’’ 

She looked so pretty in her confusion 
and distress, with such a helpless, peni- 
tent air, that Denmead gave a _ hasty 
glance up and down the lovely path, and 
catching her sweet face between his hands, 
kissed her, laughing merrily. 

‘* Dearest, how could he help it ?”’ 

‘¢That is just what Ae said,’’ murmured 
Sylvia, demurely. 

‘« The impudent dog !”’ 

‘* But you do not care ?”’ 

‘¢T care more for you than anything in 
the world, and Bowman may go to thun- 
der!” 

‘*No, he is going to Paris. I thought you 
would be very angry. Iam sure I was!” 

‘* Naturally! I should be if I thought 
you had kissed him. As it is, I laugh, 
since I win!” 

And then they were at Greytower, and 
went together to Faith’s sitting room, 
where the family were gathered. Their 
story written on their happy faces that no 
one questioned, while Denmead detailed 
the strange case of Mr.Eldridge’s restora- 
tion. 

But when they had marveled much, 
Robert got up to loop a curtain back and 
let the rays of moonlight sweep the couch 
where Faith lay like a sister moonbeam. 
And Sylvia slid into his place, and Wal- 
ter knelt beside the couch and whispered 
to Faith. 

She smiled gladly, and looked for Rob- 
ert’s sympathy, saying, with one hand over 
Sylvia’s, as it clasped that of Denmead, 

‘¢ Ah, Walter dear, haven’t you learned 
now God knoweth best?’”’ 
























Well, I will tell 
you: I found 
that I was sans 
shoes, sans bon- 
net, sans dress, 
sans everything. 
Spring coming 
on, and I posi- 
tively had noth- 
ing to wear, and 
nothing to get 

anything with. 
Decency required that I should be clothed ; 
and, though I reviled Mother Eve for 
her curiosity, and hated her for having 
eaten that apple, and brought all this 
trouble and worry into the world ; still, 
that did not clothe me or give me the 
wherewithal to be clothed. I wished 
that Ihad been born a South Sea Islander ; 
but that didn’t do any good either. Nei- 
ther wishing nor reviling helped me in 
this emergency. Well, I was growing 
thin, haggard, gray, with all the thought 
and anxiety I was expending; my poor 
clothes were growing thinner and shinier. 

I could not teach; I could not type- 
write (just now such a fashionable means 
of growing wealthy); I could not scrub, 
nor cook, nor wash, nor iron, nor do any 
of the various things which reduced or 
born-poor women were expected to do’in 
order to be allowed to remain in this 
very uncomfortable world, into which 
we are brought without any will or desire 
of our own. 

Thinking, wishing, anathematizing, 
however, did no good. I was here; the 
laws of the land required that I should 
be clothed; the laws of the society in 
which I had been born and reared re- 
quired that I should be well clothed. So 
that I would bring no disgrace upon those 
who still felt that they were obliged to 
recognize me when we met by chance on 
the street; for that is the only place I 
meet them now-a days ! 

Alas! alas! There was my grand- 
mother’s blanket. If I could only wrap 
myself in that? I had, too, a shoe- 
buckle of my great-grandfather’s, with 
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presumptuous in me to have had a great- 
grandfather. 

But, no; that style of costume would 
not do. I would, if I adopted it, either 
have to remain in my own apartment, or 
be taken to the insane ward of the pauper 
hospital. There was nothing for me to 
do but toearn money. But how was I 
to do it? At last, in sheer despair, I 
thought I would write an account of that 
affair at Cape May some years ago, and 
its results. If any of the papers would 
take it, well and good ; if not, there was 
absolutely nothing but my grandmother’s 
blanket and my great-grandfather’s shoe- 
buckle. 

Well, if successful, I will pay my few 
but pressing debts, be clothed, and— 
breathe. If not—I decline to contemplate 
anything so fearful. If my scheme 
proves a success, I hope some of my 
readers will gently intimate a desire to 
hear from me again—for summer clothes 
will not do for winter; and I can tell 
them of a great many affairs, or, if they 
would prefer, I will vary the theme and 
give them a story which they will read, 
without either heroine or hero. 

It was araw, disagreeable day in August ; 
a drizzling, ‘‘ mizzling”’ rain had been 
falling in a fretful, unwilling sort of way 
all day, nothing decided or hearty about 
it; just such a day to make people dis- 
contented, wondering if that was the last 
shower, and whether the rain would stop 
in time for—anything, except the ball at 
night, which, we all knew, was obliged 
to come off as usual, rain or no rain; 
children dance until nine; grown folks 
until eleven. 

Well, when the hotel bus drew up at 
the door it was a regular blessing, we 
sprang to the windows, some adventurous 
ones even going as far as the portico, but 
just then the elements decided to be in 
earnest, and such a pour, with such a 
driving wind, drove all in doors, thankful, 
if for nothing else that day, for shelter. 
There were but three passengers, and 
thirteen trunks; one a small one and 
rather different looking, not so new and 
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bright as the others, evidently a trunk that 
had been accustomed to traveling and to 
good society, for it is certainly true that 
things bear the impress of their owners; 
the others had a sudden rise of fortune 
aspect, and looked as if they were not quite 
certain what todo. I said three passen- 
gers, there were four; I am certain that 
one of the three, whom I afterwards knew, 
would have thought [I had omitted the 
most important of all, the pet poodle, or 
pet abomination would be a better term. 
They all got out quickly and ran up the 
steps; I knew they did not belong to- 
gether on account of that speaking trunk. 

There were three women and a poodle, 
or, perhaps, I should put it a lady, a 
poodle and two women; only I am very 
fond of that gocd old word woman, and 
do not think I will treat it thus, so once 
again let me change it, and say a woman, 
a poodle and two ladies. I reckon that 
is the way the latter would have described 
the party, and, though we do it from dif- 
ferent stand points, l agree withthem. In 
loud commanding tones the elder laily of 
the two demanded where were their rooms 
for which they had telegraphed two days be- 
fore, and which must be the best in the 
heuse, as they were not accustomed to any 
other, and if they could not have the best 
would go toanother hotel; they only came 

. there because they had heard Mrs. General 
W. said it was the best in the city. And 
their poodle must have a separate room, 
poor little Bijou was tired, and must have 
his supper, and go to bed at once, etc., 
etc., etc. 

‘« Madam,”’ said the clerk, as scon as it 
was possible to get in a word, ‘‘ we have 
but the two rooms reserved, you did not 
order three.”’ 

‘*That is. always the way; I did not 
know until this morning that Bijou was 
coming, but he cried so at being left with 
no one but servants that I was obliged to 
bring him, and he always has a separate 
room, which his nurse occupies also; she 
will be here in the morning. I was com- 
pelled to leave her in Philadelphia to pur- 
chase some necessary articles for Bijou, as 
he came so unexpectedly.”’ 

At last a room was found for Bijou and 
nurse, and the party conveyed to their 
apartments. All this time the woman 
aforesaid had been sitting at the window, 


and looking out at the sea with a hungry, 
longing look, as if she wished she could 
go right to it and tell it how she loved it, 

‘* Will you please—” the clerk began, 
when she turned quickly upon hearing his 
voice. 

‘‘T am Miss Weldon, you wrote me that 
No. 31 was reserved for me,’’ she said, in 
a winning lady-like tone. 

‘¢Oh, I remember, Richard show this 
lady to 31; have you any hand-bags, 
miss?” 

‘No, nothing but my trunk and un- 
brella.’’ 

I was sitting in the ladies room, which 
opens into the cffice, writing, when they 
came in, so had had full opportunity of 
observing them. ‘The ladies were neither 
of them very young, one looked as if she 
might be forty-five or fifty, the other twen- 
ty-five or eight, mother and daughter I 
judged them to be; my woman was about 
the same age as the younger of the ladies, 
I do not know why, but I telt rather curi- 
ous about them all, somehow they inter- 
ested me—everything was so wwinteresting 
that day. 

My letter being finished I went up to 
my room to prepare fer tea, and as I 
opened my door heard the lady asking, in 
a loud tone, why it was that her trunks had 
not been brought upstairs, and insisting 
that it was impossible for either her or 
her daughter to dress until their trunks 
were all there; they were not accustomed 
to waiting, and expected to be attended 
to promptly. I wondered how 31 was 
coming on, and proceeded to make my 
toilette so as to be ready for atinty, as she 
always liked to go down to tea early, and 
be able to enjoy a walk afterwards before 
dark. Iwas describing the new arrivals 
to her as we sat waiting for our supper to 
be brought to us, for [ regret to say we 
were accustomed to waiting, and felt that 
we had cause to be thankful when John 
did not keep us waiting a long while, and 
then bring it all cold that ought to be hot, 
and hot if it ought to be cold. As we 
talked No. 31 walked in; she knew how 
to enteraroom. Lady was stamped all 
over her, fram the shapely erect head to 
the dainty little feet that peeped out from 
under her plain traveling dress. I was 
glad when she was shown to a seat at our 
table, on the opposite side, and only one 
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below mine, I felt that we would be friends, 
at least I hoped so, for to me there was 
something wonderfully attractive about 
her in every way. And nowlam going 
to my diary, which I kept most faithfully 
that season, and give you the rest of this 
story from it. 

August 19th.—I have not had much of 
interest to tell you, diary, so far this sea- 
son, but really think I am going to have 
a history for you now; I am sure I do not 
know why, but the arrivals to-day impress 
me with such a feeling, and I will be dis- 
appointed if nothing unusual and inter- 
esting occurs. ‘The coach brought as 
passengers to day Mrs. and Miss Rollins, 
and Bijou Rollins, also a Miss Weldon, 
who, I am delighted to say, is seated at 
our table. I am sorry for her to fall into 
John’s erratic clutches, but delight to 
have herso near. The Rollins party, with 
the exception of Bijou and nurse, are at 
the table by the door; | suppose they will 
be moved before long, as they seem to me 
to be the sort of people that, having a 
place assigned them, is sufficient reason 
for them to prefer some other place. I 
am glad, at any rate, that our table is now 
full, and hope it willcontinueso. There 
was a gentleman came yesterday, who sat 
at the end of the table at supper, but has 
not been visible to the naked eye since; 
Ihope he is not drowned, as he seemed 
gentlemanly, and was certainly hand- 
some ; Ido nof think it is necessary for 
me to write of him in the past tense, he 
probably is handsome still. Aunty and I 
went out on the pier to-night, the first 
time I could persuade her to go; I really 
think she enjoyed it, and hope she will go 
frequently now, as it is so delightful to 
sit there and listen to the music of the 
waves, and look away out at the ocean, 
and imagine one is sailing far out from 
land. 

August 21st.—I went down to the beach 
with aunty this morning, as usual, and 
after seeing her comfortably seated in the 
pavilion, retired into my bath house, 
from which I shortly emerged ready for 
my daily delicious plunge. Kathleen 
Hastings came out of hers at the same 
time, and we went on together; as we 
neared our bathing place we noticed that 
there appeared to be some little excite- 
ment on the beach, and upon reaching it 


found that Bijou, in a most marvelous 
and wonderful bathing costume, was yell- 
ing and struggling in his nurse’s arms, 
while Mrs. and Miss Rollins talked and 
reasoned with him about going in to 
bathe: 

‘¢Now, Bijou, my darling, let Ellen 
take you; dear little pet, it will make 
you feel so strong and well.”’ 

“« Look, Bijou, look!’’ and Miss Rollins 
skipped jauntily into the oczan. 

It, was too much for the poor weakened 
nurse, who could no longer hold the 
panting animal, and with one mad yell 
and a furious kick, Bijou tore up the 
walk, amid the wildest confusion, the 
shrieks of his mistresses, and weary Ellen 
in frantic pursuit. 

The laughter of the crowd and the 
shouts of the children were too much for 
Mrs. and Mis; Rollins, who in indignant 
and protesting silence hastily followed on 
after their lost darling and his long-suf- 
fering attendant. 

Just then Miss Weldon appeared ready 
for her bath, and, as I saw she was alone, 
I went to her and asked her if she would 
not join us, introducing myself and then 
Kathleen ; she did not look even surprised, 
which, in thinking it over, I thought ex- 
tremely nice of her, as it was rather un- 
expected to be approached in that way by 
a perfect stranger at a watering place, and 
rather annoying, many might think; she 
was exceedingly pleasant, however, and 
we enjoyed our bath greatly, at least I 
did, and imagine the others did also. 

Miss Rollins returned to the beach in 
about half an hour, without Bijou; but, 
much to my surprise, with the handsome 
stranger who had been seated at our table 
two nights before. I was glad to see he 
had not been drowned, but could not 
help a slight feeling of disappointment, 
at seeing him in such company. She was 
in the wildest spirits, and challenged him 
to a swim as they entered the water to- 
gether; but I was quite pleased to see 
that she seemed to enjoy the situation 
more than he did; I thought he looked 
as if he wished he wasn’t there; I saw 
him look at Miss Weldon several times 
with a puzzled expression, as if he was 
trying to place her, and wondering if 
they had ever met, but she appeared so 
thoroughly unconscious of his presence 
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that I concluded that they never had, 
but, somehow, hoped they would; I be- 
lieve I was trying to make up in my own 
mind a romance. 

Miss Weldon and I found that we had 
several friends in common, and soon were 
conversing as if we had known each other 
for a long while; I could tell her all about 
the Seldons, and she told me of Emily 
Lawson, and Sophia Lansing and her 
marriage; I was so glad to hear that she 
is comfortably settled, for, poor girl, she 
has had such a hard time. After a de- 
lightful bath we parted, and 1 have not 
seen her since, as aunty and I went over 
to the Point to take tea with some friends 
who are staying at the hotel there. We 
had a very pleasant evening, barring the 
mosquitoes, and returned home, tired 
and sleepy, in a late train; at least, I 
thought I was sleepy, until reaching 
home; but, then, I found I was wide 
awake, so confided to you, diary, the 
events of the day. 

August 23d. Such an excitement as 
we have had to-day, I really feel nervous 
and wrought up about it still. This 
morning I had an engagement to bathe 
with Charlie Arthurs, and we went down 
to the beach about a quarter of twelve; I 
looked for Miss Weldon, as I had not seen 
her since our bath the day before, but she 
was not to be seen; I thought if she had 
been alone I would like to introduce 
Charlie to her, as he had known her 
brother, whom he tells me is dead, very 
well; I did not see her, however, and in 
the excitement and pleasure of bathing 
forgot a!l about her, when suddenly there 
was a commotion, and I heard them say 
a woman was drowning; several men 
rushed to the rescue, among them Charlie, 
but ahead of them all was a woman who 
was rapidly going to the assistance of 
some one, who it was not possible to see. 
The sea was very high, and it looked as 
if more than one life would be lost ; the 
boat was not out, they hurriedly got her 
afloat, but it was some time before she 
could be gotten out, for each wave drove 
her on the shore again; at last, after 
strenuous efforts, they succeeded in get- 
ting beyond the breakers, some one just 
then handed me a glass, and I saw that 
one woman was holding up another, she 
evidently could not do more, and it just 





depended upon when help reached them 
whether they could be saved or not. It 
was a fearful sight, and one I pray I may 
never witness again ; at last, a man got to 
them, and they slowly started for shore; 
but if the boat had not by that time been 
near them they would never have gotten 
here, for the almost drowned woman was 
a dead weight, and the other had not 
sufficient strength left to swim that dis. 
tance; but, oh! such a shout as there was 
when the boat reached them, and they 
were taken in, cheer after cheer went up 
from hundreds of people which was 
answered by those in the boat. When it at 
last reached the shore I saw that Miss 
Rollins and Miss Weldon were the women, 
but they both seemed exhausted, and I 
could not tell which was the rescued, or 
which the rescuer; Miss Weldon was able 
to walk to the house, at least she did it, 
leaning on my arm, and with Charlie on 
the other side, but Miss Rollins was 
carried; the gentleman, to whom, in 
fact, they both owed their lives, was the 
handsome stranger of whom Ihave told 
you ; to my surprise and delight, when I 
came out on the piazza just before tea, I 
found him talking earnestly with Charlie, 
I sat down on the far side and soon they 
came towards me. 

*¢ Nell, may I introduce my friend, Mr. 
Stuart, to you; my cousin, Miss Stirling, 
John.” 

I bowed, and said I was glad to shake 
hands with the hero of the day ; and then 
wished I hadn’t, for Mr. Stuart is not the 
kind of man to talk toin that way. How- 
ever, he was very nice about'it, and asked 
me how the ladies were ; he. understood my 
cousin to say I had been with one of them. 

‘Yes, with Miss Weldon; she is here 
alone. Miss Rollins has her mother with 
her. Ithink they are both doing finely. 
Miss Weldon said she felt quite well when 
I left her, and that she would be down to 
tee. I doubt, however, if she is wise to 
attempt it this evening.” 

‘¢Can you not persuade her to stay up?” 

‘No; I do not feel at liberty to do 
that. We are entire strangers, and I 
think she must know what is best for her.” 

Just then aunty came out, and Mr. 
Stuart was presented to her. 

‘¢T went in tosee Miss Weldon, Nell, 
and persuaded her to stay upstairs this 
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evening. I promised that you would sit 
with her after tea.”’ 

‘¢ Certainly ; I will be glad to, and am 
delighted that you did.” 

Mr. Stuart, I thought, looked pleased, 
but said nothing, and, the bell having 
rung, we all went in to tea; and, as soon 
as |had finished mine, I left aunty and 
went to sit with Miss Weldon. 

She looked a little flushed, and said 
that aunty had persuaded her that it would 
be better for her to stay upstairs for that 
evening, and had kindly said I would sit 
with her. We did not talk a great deal, 
as she seemed to prefer being quiet; but 
every now and then would exchange a 
few remarks. We did not, however, 
speak of the morning’s occurrence. As 
she did not refer to it, I thought perhaps 
it would be wiser to say nothing of it. I 
sat with her until about ten, and then left. 
I think she was glad to have me there. 

I wonder if anything is going to hap- 
pen! I feel as if the air was charged 
with a sort of social electricity. I don’t 
exactly know how else to put it, and as 
you understand what I mean, diary, that 
will do. 

August 24th.—Miss Weldon was down 
to breakfast this morning, looking a little 
pale, I thought, as if she had not slept 
well; but I am always imagining things, 
so perhaps imagined that. Miss Rollins 
did not appear; her mother said she 
hoped to be down in the evening. Mr. 
Stuart and Charlie had gone off on a fish- 
ing expedition. Aunty and I had visitors 
all morning. As they were rather stupid 
and hard to entertain, I quite envied 
Kathleen when I saw her,-with her sketch- 
ing materials, strolling off with Miss 
Weldon, who carried a book in her hand. 

I tried to be resigned to the inevitable, 
and the morning slowly passed. Aunty 
and I took our dinner earlier than usual, 
so there were not many of our friends in 
the dining-room. Afterwards we ad- 
journed to our rooms for a much-needed 
nap. 

When I went out on the piazza, about 
six o’clock, imagine my surprise at find- 
ing Miss Weldon, Mr. Stuart, and Char- 
lie engaged in earnest conversation. 
Charlie immediately got me a chair, and 
I joined the group. I had scarcely done 
so when Miss Rollins appeared. She 


came towards us, and again the gentlemen 
arose. She did not notice the rest of us; 
but, hurrying forward, took Mr. Stuart’s 
hand in both of hers, and, looking up 
into his face, said, 

‘¢ How can I thank you? You saved 
my life, my /ife, and at the risk of your 
own!” 

‘* You are mistaken, Miss Rollins ; here 
is the lady who saved your life, and most 
certainly at the risk of her own ;’’ and he 
turned to Miss Weldon. 

‘‘T am sure I am very much obliged to 
you. It was very kind of you to think 
of trying to assist me; but,’’ turning to 
Mr. Stuart, who looked infinitely dis- 
gusted, ‘‘I still think it was you who 
really saved my poor life, which is now of 
more value than it ever was.”’ 

‘¢T think,” said Miss Weldon, quietly, 
‘¢ we both owe our lives to Mr. Stuart and 
to the brave boatmen who came to our 
rescue.”’ 

‘‘Yes, perhaps; but I prefer thinking 
mine was saved by Mr. Stuart ;’’ and she 
turned to him again with a most melting 
glance in her dark eyes. ‘‘ But I am in- 
terrupting a conversation—am I not?”’ 

Of course we said no, and asked her to 
join us. Charlie got her a chair, as Mr. 
Stuart did not attempt to; which, in a 
spirit of mischief, he placed as far as pos- 
sible from that gentleman; but she com- 
plained of the sun, or the reflection from 
the water, or something—which was not 
—and-had it changed so that she was 
right beside him. She then entered into 
an apparently confidential conversation, 
asking him if he had seen any of the par- 
ties of that little affair last summer ; and, 
though he tried, without being absolutely 
rude, to wot be absorbed, it was simply 
impossible; and, as she ignored us com- 
pletely and devoted herself to him, we 
decided to go out on the pier to see the 
sun set. Aunty and some of the older 
pecple joining us, we left them, and, on 
our return an hour later, they had disap- 
peared. 

When we went in to tea we found Mr. 
Stuart at the table. Charlie asked him 
what was the matter, he looked so very 
tired: had he been rescuing anybody? 

‘*No,’’ he replied ; ‘‘ and no one would 
rescue me. I believe there are some 
things worse than drowning.” 
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Miss Weldon and aunty had stopped 
in the hall tospeak to Kathleen, so missed 
that little remark. 

After tea Mr. Stuart and Charlie went 
off for a smoke, Kathleen took possession 
of me, and aunty sat down, as usual, to 
her rubber of whist. Miss Weldon dis- 
appeared, and I wondered if she had gone 
to her room. Miss Rollins [ had not seen 
since before tea, when we left her on the 
piazza with Mr. Stuart. Suddenly a shriek 
was heard. ° ‘‘ Bijou! Bijou! Bijou!’ we 
heard Mrs. Rollins excitedly calling. 

‘« Bees you gone?”’ said Charlie, who 
had joined Kathleen and me in our prom- 
enade. 

Mrs. Rollins came running down the 
steps, crying that her precious pet, her 
darling Bijou had gone; where was she 
to look for him? where could he be? At 
length Bijou was found and quiet restored. 
Kathleen complained of headache and 
left us. 

‘¢What did you do with Mr. Stuart, 
Charlie ?’’ I asked. 

‘*He sent to ask Miss Weldon if she 
would go out on the pier with him.” 

** Did she go?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I think so.’ 

I go to bed to night, diary, with the 
conviction that I am a prophetess. 

August 27th. I can hardly realize that 
Sunday has zone again; this week has 
just flown. I had a long talk with Miss 
Weldon to night, diary, which, as I am 
not at all sleepy, I will tell you about. 

Mr, Stuart and Charlie went up to 
Philadelphia, or, as most of the people 
here say, the City, yesterday, on business. 
I do not think they are coming back until 
to-morrow night, or Tuesday morning; 
one thing I certainly know, they will 
come just as quickly as they can, at least, 
I know Mr. Stuart will. It is almost 
amusing to see how desperately in love 
he is with Miss Weldon, and ali in four 
days as I thought until to-night, when 
Miss Weldon told me that they had known 
each other, six years ago, very well, and 
were good friends until some trivial thing 
occurred, which was very much magnified, 
and they even stopped speaking. Then 
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came her father’s failure and death, and 
her brother’s sudden death; and she, after 
having been brought up in luxury, was 
obliged to support herself, which she did 
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by giving music lessons. He had gone 
abroad just after it all occurred, the 
break between them, she meant; and 
though, when he heard of her troubles, 
he had returned and tried to find her, 
he had beea unable to do so, she having 
left Richmond and no traces as to where 
she had gone. 

‘I have lived in Boston for some 
years,’’ she said, ‘‘not that I prefer it, 
but I am better paid there, and for that 
reason like it best. He was not certain, 
when he first saw me, that it was I, 
though I knew him at once. ‘There was 
nothing between us when we parted; 
there is nothing now,”’ she said, with a 
slight flush on her beautiful skin, ‘ but 
friendship; but I am very destitute of 
friends, and hope nothing may occur to 
break it this time.” 

As we came in, we had been sitting 
out on the pier, I saw Mrs. and Miss 
Rollins. Until then I did not know any 
one was near us. I do not think they 
thought I saw them. as, when I glanced 
towards them, they were both looking in 
the other direction. I did not say any- 
thing to Miss Weldon, as I thouzht it 
might mike her uncomfortable, bat I do 
hope they did not hear her tell me about 
it; [ have taken a great prejudice to thet 
and would nt trust them at all. It is 
certainly most strange that they should 
have been there so quietly right behind 
us. I am going to keep my eyes open, 
diary, and if there are any snakes about, 
remove their poison, if possible. 

August 28th. Well, things are ina 
mess, after all, and I do not know how 
they got there, or what I can do to un- 
ravel the mystery. I only know that 
everything is wrung. Miss Weldon is 
rather quiet and a little pale, though I 
do not think any one else would observe 
it; Mr. Stuart has gone to Philadelphia ; 
Charlie smokes and looks moody; and 
Miss Rollins is radiant, which makes me 
know, by my woman’s intuition, that she 
is at the bottom of it all. They talk of 
women jumping at conclusions—well, if 
they do, they get there anyhow, and are 
usually right, while a man won’t reach 
the same place until ail the world knows 
that it, whatever it may be, is or is not 
so; they pretend to be wise, but it is the 
wisdom of ignorance; they are afraid to 
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say anything, for fear they may be 
wrong, so they wait until it is a known 
fact, and then say: ‘‘ Yes, yes; 1 always 
thought so;’’ and they hadn’t always 
thought so at all, indeed, they were 
afraid to have any opinion in the matter. 
Now, I &vow there is somethi: g wrong, 
and I also Avow that Mrs. or Miss Rollin-, 
and most likely both of them, are at the 
bottom of it; but Charlie would say: 
‘‘Nonsense, why do you think so? ” and 
my only reason 1s the same old ore, told 
Dr. Fell. Indeed, I don’t ¢Azv& anything 
about it, I know. Well, may be, to-mor- 
row will throw some light on this dark 
subject. I sincerely hope it will, for we 
have not much more time here, only ten 
days. I will be sorry to leave, but aunty 
is so worried about our little property 
which we thought so secure, that she is 
anxious to get home and see to things 
herself. I dotrust we are not gping to lose 
our little all, but if we do I must buckle 
on my armor and go to work at something 
—Iam sure I don’t know what it will be. 

August 29th. I am tired and sleepy; 
aunty had bad news to-diy; we will cer- 
tainly go next week. 

August 31st. Lhave found it all out; 
hurrah for woman’s intuition! It is 
right fez times out of ten. fF could not 
ask Miss Weldon anything, our friendship 
is too recent for me to intrude upon her 
private affairs, so after wondering what I 
should do I finally concluded to tell 
Charlie, and see if I could get any help 
from him. So, this morning, I told him 
instead of bathing I would like to take a 
good, long walk, and propo-ed, as the tide 


. was out, we should walk over tothe Point. 


After we had gottensome distance, I began: 

‘*Charlie, do you know whether Mr. 
Stuart is: coming back?” 

‘¢] judge not, he did not say anything 
adout it.’’ 

‘¢ Have you known him long ?”’ 

“ Yes; we were classmates at the Uni- 
versity.” 

‘¢ Did you ever hear him speak of Miss 
Weldon?” 

‘* Nell, did you propose a walk to hear 
me my catechism ? ”’ 

I laughed. ‘‘ Now, Charlie, it is just 
this, I know there is some trouble between 
Miss Weldon and Mr. Stuart, and I have 
very strong idea as.to who caused it, 
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and want you to help me to get hold of 
the threads and untangle them.” 

‘* What do you mean, Nell?’’ he quietly 
asked, 

‘¢T mean that Miss, or Mrs. Rollins, 
or both, have made the mischief.”’ 

‘*Why do you say that? You ought 
not to accuse them without proof.’’ 

‘There, that is just it, 1 knew you 
would say s».”’ 

‘¢ Of course I say it, Nell, and so would 
any man.’’ 

‘* Yes, I know they would; but no 
woman; trust me to be right this time, 
Charlie, and help me all you can, and 
besides, if your Jawyer soul craves it, I 
have a shred of proof. Miss Weldon and 


I were on the pier one night last week,’ 


and she talked rather contidentially, I do 
not mean that she really told me anything 
exept that she and Mr. Stuart had known 
each other for some years; that they were 
great friends at one time, and something 
had occurred to separate them, and she 
hoped nothing would again; that there 
never was anything but friendship. Now, 
Charlie, we thought we were alone; as we 
came away I saw Mrs. and Miss Rollins 
sitting in the shadow just behind us, and 
they must have heard every word; why 
did they stay there and listen? I did not 
say anything to Miss Weldon, as I thought 
it would make her uncomfortable, and I 
do not think they know I saw them, as 
when I happened to glance that way they 
were looking straight out to sea. At that 
time Miss Weldon and Mr, Stuart were 
very good fr'ends.”’ 

‘‘Well, Nell, usually speaking, I don’t 
believe that would be thought much of 
for proof, but as Miss Weldon has in a 
measure confided in you, I will tell you that 
S:uart is madly in love with her, and that 
there has been not exactly a misunder- 
standing, but he thinks that she has done 
something that she has not, and he has 
gone away for good, never expecting to 
see her again.” 

‘«Just like a man; the only time they 
ever do jump at conclusions is when 
something is told them against their 
sweethearts; he deserves to lose her.”’ 

‘‘Oh, no, he don’t, Nell; and, little 
woman, you are right, and have found 
the key, and I can put it in the right 
lock.” 
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‘¢Oh, Charlie, what do you mean?’”’ 

Charlie twirled his mustache and looked 
thoughtful. .‘‘I will tell you, Nell, he 
said, at length, ‘‘but I may be doing 
wrong. Miss Rollins knew Stuart six 
years ago, too; she met him at Old Point 
the same summer that Miss Weldon did, 
and she it was who caused the separation 
then, although neither Miss Weldon nor 
Stuart knew of it, and neither did I until 
this morning.” 

‘And how did you hear it this morn- 
ing, Charlie?” 

‘«T was sitting on the piazza, smoking, 
when Miss Rollins and her mother came 
out, and, sitting near me, commenced 
talking in rather low tones. I thought 
nothing of it, and forgot they were there, 
until suddenly -Miss Rollins raised her 
voice and said: ‘I am glad I succeeded 
in separating them. I did not suppose 
Sydney Stuart would be such a fool again, 
but he tumbled into my net as readily as 
he did six years ago.’ Not having any 
desire to overhear more of their conver- 
sation I left, and have sent a telegram to 
Stuart to come back; that he has made a 
mistake. If it reaches him in time he 
will. But he said if it was possible to 
arrange his business he would take to-day’s 
steamer and go abroad for a few months. 
He was completely broken up,”’ Charlie 
added, with much feeling. 

‘Oh, Iam so glad you have sent for 
him. And so my news is no news after 
all ?”’ 

‘* Well, no, not exactly; it is only con- 
firmatory ; but it has taught me one thing, 
Nell, to think more highly of women’s 
intuition.” 

‘*T am glad if it has had that effect, at 
any rate.”’ 

By this time we had reached the Point, 
for, of course, diary, I cannot give 
you more than a synopsis of our conver- 
sation, and we went to see some friends 
as we had to wait half an hour for the 
train, and got home in time for a little 
rest before dinner. Miss Weldon was 
not down ; aunty said she seemed to have 
a bad headache. 

When I went down, a little past six, 
she was sitting on the piazza, reading. 
She looked a little pale, but smiled 
brightly when she saw me, and asked 
some question about my morning walk. 





I positively felt nervous, as I knew it was 
time for the train, and I was so anxious, 
Just then I saw a strange light in her face 
and a faint flush rose to her cheeks. [| 
looked, and saw Charlie and Mr. Stuart 
approaching, both of them looking ra- 
diant. I went to the steps to meet them, 
telling Charlie I had a message for him 
from aunty. Mr. Stuart just shook hands 
with me, and then went right up to Miss 
Weldon. I was so glad there was no one 
else out there. My fictitious message 
being delivered, Charlie and I went into 
the house. 

That night Miss Weldon told me of her 
engagement, and that they hoped to be 
married in October. I understand Mrs, 
and Miss Rollins are going to leave in 
the morning—and Bijou, with the nurse. I 
beg their pardon for not putting them first. 
It is good to see Mr. Stuart, he seems so 
very happy, and so is Miss Weldon ; I am 
glad for them both, so glad. Aunty and 
I leave the day after to morrow. 

September rst. My last entry at Cape 
May forever I fear, as there is little pros- 
pect of our having more than just enough 
to live on very quietly; and we fear not 
that. Charlie is much broken up about it. 
He says it seems so hard that he cannot 
help his own mother’s sister; but aunty 
understands that he would love to help 
her, and that is all she wants; for she 
would not let him do it, I don’t believe, 
even if he were able to. The Rollins 
left this morning before we were down. 
I hope they may never cross our path 
again. And yet, with it all, I cannot help 
feeling sorry for her. Charlie says she 
was desperately in love with Mr. Stuart 
six years ago, and is still. Well, good- 
night, diary, we will go home to-morrow. 

And all this happened four years ago! 
Aunty is dead. I am poor and alone. 
Charlie is married and livingin Washington 
Territory, and having a pretty hard time 
I fear ; I will not let him know of my 
condition. Mrs. and Miss Rollins I have 
not even heard of since that summer at 
Cape May. And Mr. Stuart and his 
wife? Well, they, I truly believe, are as 
happy as it is possible for mortals to be ; 
they are living in Richmond, and have 
one lovely little boy named Charlie, and 
a baby girl two months old. I hear from 
them frequently. 
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The Cemeteries of Sebille. 


BY WILLIS STEELL. 


E had never been windfalls 
in the precarious fortunes 
of the guides of Seville. 
We did not need them to 
direct our trips that had 
no particular destination, 





but always landed us in, 


some interesting quarter. In fact, it 
seemed that we took more pleasure in 
losing ourselves than we would have gained 
from well-designed excursions. Our pride 
at getting around without them went be- 
fore a fall one day, when such a catastro- 
phe seemed less than ever probable. On 
this day we had gone to cast a final dis- 
tinction between the beautiful pictures by 
Murillo, and the ugly, suppressed convent 
in which they are so badly housed. When 
we came out, the Plaza del Museo, with 
Murillo’s statue in the center, lay before 
us, as we had expected, but the Calla de 
las Armas, which leads in a straight line 
to the great thoroughfare of Seville, 
seemed to have sunk into the earth. 
Where was it? Where it ogght to have 
opened we could find only a narrow lane 
between high white walls, that was blocked 
by another wall, after it had run a few 
yards in the direction of the city. Return- 
ing to the Plaza, we said it was beneath 
our dignity to ask the way, and we plunged 
at random into a street on the opposite 
side. That little street branched and 
subdivided into a net-work of alleys and 
passages, among which we wandered for 
hours, never, apparently, getting nearer 
to the city proper, but catching glimpses of 
a people and a mode of life that were com- 
paratively new to our Sevillian observation. 

Heaven knows we had no need to ex- 
plore this quarter to appreciate Sevillian 
poverty. The poor are all over Seville, 
and their wretchedness is in the very air. 
Yet the hot, dry sun makes picturesque 
objects of the loathsomest cripple and the 
filthiest beggar, and the visitor comes to 
regard them as the shadows of the picture 
necessary to set off its high lights. An 
artistic crust forms over his sympathy; 
he admires them as an artist might, and 
forgets to put his hand in his pocket. In 
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the rich architectural districts, the church 
portals and public squares, the beggars, 
abetted by their surroundings, seem like 
models, to whom the traveler gives not 
alms, but a fee. Most of these beggars 
gain a fictitious cheerfulness from the en- 
vironment. Some have an imp of wit 
that hunger cannot entirely dispel, and 
few of them can divest themselves of the 
national dignity, so absurdly out of keep- 
ing with dirt and rags. In the stifled 
quarter where we now found ourselves it 
was sadly different. There, poverty had 
no mock dignity, no bitter jest, only 
frowns and curses. ‘There, want, without 
a smile, surrendered itself to starvation. 
It had been warm and sunny in the Plaza, 
but in these avenues of adversity, though 
there was heat, indeed, it was the heat of 
fever, and the chill of pinching need 
contended with it. 

The streets we were traversing were 
very narrow, so that the houses though 
no higher than barracks, were yet high 
enough to cast intermingling shadows, 
and keep the broken pavement always in 
the dark. For the same reason, filth and 
offal piled up in heaps before the grimy 
doorways, lingered damp and evil, never 
being exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun. The windows of the houses, mere 
square holes cut in the walls, likewise held 
each its rotting burden of old rags, decay- 
ing vegetables, broken pots and vessels. 
From this mass a greasy distillation oozed 
down the white-washed wall, which 
absorbed it before it reached the ground. 
The first floor of these grimy huts appeared 
to be divided into two cells, one of inner 
darkness which the eye could not pene- 
trate, and the other, dimly lighted, that 
seemed, in every instance, to be used as 
aworkshop. The bench and tools were 
there, but rarely a workman. Shops of 
every kind were represented in these 
streets, squalid copies of those of the 
Sierpes; linen drapers, indicated by 
scarfs of vulgar hue, dangling in the 
wind, and dingy fringed towels hung up 
in the casement. There were fuel shops 
that sold small papers, bags of carbon, 
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and bundles of wood, three inches in 
diameter, and scarcely an inch thick; 
provision shops, with dirty windows, dis- 
playing cheese, fish cooked in oil, a meas- 
ure of Spanish beans, and a handful of 
eggs, that ought long ago to have been 
chickens. ‘There was—it seems incredi- 
ble—a jeweler’s establishment, and on one 
corner a café that boasted green door- 
posts and three windows. Humbler 
places of refreshment were frequent. Ex- 
cept these, where men and women were 
lounging in sallen companionship in and 
out of the doors, none of the shops seemed 
tohavecustomers. ‘lhe few purchasers we 
saw were haggling with the hucksters of 
the paving stones. All down the streets 
women had spread mats to hold beans, 
oranges, loaves-of bread, shaped like 
Roman lamps. and tiny squares of choco- 
late, and the pedestrian was forced to 
pay close attention to his feet for fear of 
treading upon something edible. 

By the multitude of these trafficking 
women the houses might be supposed to 
have emptied their inhabitants in the 
street; had not the windows, almost with- 
out exception, displayed an animate 
bundle of rags above that inanimate heap 
before remarked. These were women who 
peered down at the strangers through 
suspicious black eyes, and interchanged 
uncomplimentary remarks about them 
with their business sisters. ‘The women 
at the windows seemed to be the aristo- 
crats of this quarter; their grade being 
denoted by their finding time to do some- 
thing for themselves. The nature of the 
work did not invariably exile them to 
their own interiors; they could prepare a 
simple puchero against their husband’s 
return, or carry the invading comb into 
the tangled tresses of their children, in 
the full glare of society. Especially 
when she was occupied in the latter duty, 
did the female aristocrat draw around her 
quite a little court of women. Children 
collected also, but they came to enjoy the 
screams and wry faces of the victim. 
From these employments the strangers 
were an attraction powerful qnough to call 
away the women, and to draw off the 
children. They gazed after us with sharp 
eyes and,open mouths, and_on our 
venturing to stop and put a question 





hovel, they drove us onward with pro- 
digious vituperation. The men, on the 
other hand, displayed a certain surly 
politeness, so that when we grew tired of 
wandering up and down this miserable 
quarter, we applied for a guide among 
the male inhabitants to conduct us back 
to the light. Our choice, though made 
at random from. a knot of idlers in front 
of a wine-shop, turned out to be a happy 
one; Christiano, or Christianito, as he said 
he preferred to be called, making good 
his promise to take us a/guna parte, any- 
where, and entertain us on the way with 
a full recital of his family history. 
Christianito was a man of about forty, 
tall and thin, with a dryly humorous face 
of a dark and unnatural color. He wore 
on his head the gosso grande large cap, 
which he removed at every street corner 
to gesticulate with, and lend vivacity to 
his explanation, that if we would take the 
trouble to go a very little way in this di- 
rection, and then give a vue/taci/a, a very 
little turn, we would have evidence of his 
surpassing ability asa guide... He said, 
and he evidently believed, that we had 
been providentially led to him that after- 
noon, for having started out in the morn- 
ing with m@&ney, entrusted to him for a 
certain purpose by his wife, he had the 
misfortune to lose it, and at the very mo- 
ment we accosted him he was racking 
his brains by what means he could replace 
it, or, failing in that, to offer his Catujita 
(his little Kate) an acceptable excuse. 
When we asked Chiistianito what he did 
for a living, he replied that his wife took 
in sewing in which he sometimes assisted 
her; but he frankly confessed that he 
could not bear to work in a fashion so un- 
becomingaman. Butas he had not been 
brought up to any profession, and not be- 
ing sorobado (hunchbacked), could not 
beg, he was forced to stifle his ambition. 
In response to a delicate question, Christ- 
ianito told us that his Kate was a master- 
piece of nature, well-shaped, neither too 
tall nor too short, and well stock with 
wit. She was a great comfort to him, 
and he had never regretted his choice; 
yet he found in Catujita one great defect. 
What is that defect? ‘‘Jealously,”’ replied 
Christianito, gravely, ‘‘it goes on worse 
and worse. ‘Twice in the last month she 
turned me out of doors (ex la cadle.)” 
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The walk home occupied the best part 
of an hour, and we suspected that our 
guide, calculating that the fee would in- 
crease in proportion to the length and the 
difficulty of the way, took us by a circui- 
tous route. But he diverted suspicion by 
his conversation. Christianito was an ad- 
mirable talker—an accomplishment rarely 
found in Spaniards of his, or, indeed, of 
any class—quick, piquant, entertaining, 
often witty, and exposing candidly all of 
an illiterate man’s various and changeable 
views and impressions. He was very curi- 
ous to know what had brought us to Seville 
from that far distant part of Spain, Amer- 
icano,and our pronunciation of the Spanish 
language, which he took to be the dialect 
of that remote province, amused him very 
much. In return for answering his ques- 
tions we asked him many with reference 
to life in the unclean quarter where we 
discovered him. But on this point Cbrist- 
ianito was non-committal. He shrugged 
his shoulders. Perhaps the quarter was 
unhealthy, and the inhabitants not so 
rich as an archbishop; but what would 
you have? People ate born into the 
world with a certain lot, riches or pov- 
erty, and the best course they can adopt 
is to accept it patiently. g Crumbling 
mends no bones. 

Thus, our guide was a philosopher 





‘and not a reformer. We were glad to 


take him as he was, his cheerful conver- 
sation acting like a tonic on our spirits de- 
pressed by the grim region we had quitted. 
Turning into a familiar street we reluct- 
antly dismissed Christianito. He had been 
amerry quip at the end of a miserable 
chapter. . 

Like most tonics, Christianito was suc- 
ceeded by a deeper fit of depression than 
the one he had banished. ‘The cemetery 
of Seville helped us to get rid of it. After 
that hurried walk in the cemetery of the 
living, a stroll in the cemetery of the 
dead seemed less awful. It even com- 
forted us a little. Yet the cemetery of 
San Sebastian, spread on the plain to the 
north of the city, may not be said, except 
by comparison, to awaken any but sad 
and sombre thoughts. It is a dismal 
place, without the natural beauty of 
Greenwood, or the studied sentiment of 
Pere la Chaise. Neither nature nor art 
take the time to beautify this necropolis, 
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which resembles a city deserted by its 
builders immediately after they had laid 
the foundations of their dwellings. 
Plague, pestilence, or some other evil 
thing, seemed to have frightened men 
from raising a’ superstructure. It is an 
artificial Pompeii, only the cinders are 
carefully and reverently brought there, 
instead of being carted away. The dead 
are laid above ground, in niches cut out of 
these foundations, in rows, one above the 
other, to the height of six recumbent 
men. This method brings down with 
crushing weight on the head of the soli- 
tary visitor the sense of his own mortality. 
He cannot conceal from himself that his 
case is desperate. It is six against one. 

We walked deep among the dead for a 
half hour, reading the inscriptiors over 
the niches, that in each case sets forth 
the piety of the enclosed, accompanied 
by a sentiment concerning death, drawn 
from some Spanish writer, and confirming 
our first impression, that Seville possesses 
no more originality in epitaphs than other 
cities. These inscriptions are at thesame 
time permanent and temporary. The 
sentiment, as it is impersonal, is engraved 
on the stone itself, but the name of the 
dead man, with the exposition of his 
virtues, is printed on a detachable plate-— 
Death’s door-plate—which can be removed 
when his lease expires, or sooner, if he 
fails to pay the rent. 

Just within the gate are the offices of 
the cemetery. These had that heartless, 
cold air, peculiar to places as well as peo- 
ple, which see too much grief to be 
touched by it. Near-by is the chamber 
where the dead person, in a coffin closed 
with hasps like a fiddle case, passes his 
first twenty-four hours as a cemetery citi- 
zen—that being the time required by 
Spanish law, to be certain he is dead. 
The same time serves for the workmen 
to empty a niche of the ones of his pred- 
ecessor, and prepare it for his reception. 
By the gate, also, stands a chapel, in which 
a little wax figure of a man, with flowers 
around him, the effigy of a soul in purga- 
tory, begs a contribution for its relief. 
All these buildings are against the wall of 
the cemetery, and between them and the 
first block of niches runs a fasco, broad 
and sandy, with a narrow strip of grass 
and a row of discouraged trees on either 
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side. Here on Sundays, especially in 
winter, when there are no bull fights, 
come hundreds of Sevillians of both sexes, 
ostensibly to pay their respects to deceased 
relatives ; but really to gossip and quarrel 
with friends and relatives who are living. 

After seeing that cemetery, I think 
most people will be content with life, 
however irremediable its evils seem to 
them, and there can be no doubt they 
will cheerfully endure it fora period long 
enough toensure them against burial there. 
We departed from San Sebastian with 
hearts so full of gratitude as to have en- 
riched all the beggars of Seville, if we could 
have carried it back without spilling. But 
in the walk across the plain, we came to 
what we took for thesite of the Quemadero, 
the platform on which Valdez piled his 
fagots, and there we paused and poured 
out the precious ointment of our joy in 
living on a thing quite as intangible—the 
century in which we lived. We felt pro- 
foundly thankful that human bonfires are 
not a fashion of our day. 

It was not easy to call up the scenes, 
painted in black and red, that this plat- 
form—if it were the platform of the Quem- 
adero—witnessed in that fiery epoch. It 
was not easy to fill the empty plain with 
the multitude, and the platform with the 
great personages of the Church and Se- 
ville, but we did our best under the cir- 
cumstances, and later on we made up the 
deficiency of apt reflection we deplored 
in the morning by reading Murray’s 
Hand- book. 

Far easier had I found it at home, where 
that hand-book wasa nausea,to imagine the 
auto-da fé,than on the spot where the flame 
lighted up the Inquisitor’s horrid smile. 

I do not know how far the reader cares 
to goin execrating Valdez, Archbishop 
of Seville, and it may be enough to say, 
that to this day the people of the city, 
who are modern otherwise in their choice 
of synonyms, use for the symbol of cruelty 
the name of that remorseless priest. As 
Inquisitor-General he compelled even 
cardinals to bend their haughty crests in 
suit for mercy, and the people of Seville, 
indeed, all Spain, were like one neck be- 
neath the axe which he wielded by the vast 
irresponsible and ill-defined powers vested 
in him as the head of the Holy Office. 
In a single year after Valdez had grasped 





the banner of the tribunal, he had so 
crowded the prisons of the country from 
Valladolid to Seville, that in order to 
make room for the victims daily caught 
by his familiars, he was forced to set fire 
to the fagots in the northern and southern 
capitals. 

Then it was that the Sevillians had pro- 
vided for them an entertainment that 
dwarfed the fights of the bull-ring into 
mere pin-pricking. The populace aban. 
doned to solitude the Plaza de Toros, and 
streamed out of the northern gate to the 
plain of San Sebastian. Princes, dukes 
and grand families rode forth with their 
children, and took their places on cano- 
pied balconies erected around the plat- 
form of fire. When all was ready, and 
the Inquisitor had taken his place, the 
prisoners began their march through the 
lists, buffeted and jeered by the specta- 
tors, not from hate, but because they 
dreaded the tyrant’s suspicious eye. First 
came the penitents, who were to be repri- 
manded and set free, as the black gowns 
they wore denoted. Next, the victims 
who were to suffer fine and imprisonment; 
their garments were painted with down- 
ward pointing flames. In gowns painted 
with flames darting upward, walked, with 
feeble steps, the poor creatures whose 
bodies were to be burned for the salvation 
of their souls. 
the platform, beneath the Inquisitor, while 
the others stood on either side. A sermon 
was then delivered by one of the Arch- 
bishop’s clergy, and at its conclusion a 
crier called over the names and crimes of 
the accused, following each man’s name 
with the sentence which had been passed 
upon him. The sentences of death were 
straightway carried into execution. One 
by one, strong men, who defied the tyrant 
to the last, delicate women, who shrinked 
as the inquisitors laid hold of them, all 
were taken up and bound in the midst of 
a pile of fagots; the torch was applied; 
the fire crept up, and— 

And—but what is the sequence to the 
account of these unintelligible horrors? I 
can think of but one, and that a on 
sequitur. It is pleasant to reflect that a 
priest in Spain to-day exerts but a per- 
sonal influence. Like other men, he 
stands or falls according as he is possessed 
of human virtues or failings. 
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A Pear in the Home. 


BY AUGUSTA SALISBURY PRESCOTT. 


not permit them- 
selves the indul- 
gence of a full 
summer out of 
town, will, at least, 
allow a couple of 
weeks for the travel 
and recreation that 
is sO necessary to 
insure one’s health 
and comfort for the 
remainder of the 
season. 

Since this custom of taking a summer’s 
jaunt has become well-nigh universal, it 
is more than strange that some method of 
storage for one’s clothes has not been in- 
vented, that shall be more convenient 
than the modern trunk. True, one may 
purchase the long ‘-skirt’’ trunks, just 
the length of a dress-skirt, and provided 
with trays for holding each individual 
gown, but these trunks are expensive and 
unsuitable for packing general necessaries. 

If several of the family contemplate 
making a tour in company, it is well to 


‘ provide one of these long trunks to con- 


tain the most perishable and fragile 
dresses of the entire party. Each can 
then have an ordinary square trunk be- 
sides, and into this can go the easily- 
folded gowns and general articles. 

In doing even such a common act as 
packing a trunk, some little scientific cal- 
culation is required, or the result will not 
be satisfactory. Three things must be 
borne in mind: First, to get things stored 
in their proper order ; second, to get every- 
thing needed; and, third, to know where 

verything is, without ransacking from 
90f-tray to bottom for each one. 

It is well to begin by putting in the arti- 
les that may Zossibly be required ; heavy 
‘annels (if one is going to the mountains), 
, blanket shawl, which, by the way, may 
rove most acceptable as an extra bed 
soverlid, or even to shade an aggressively 
sunny window; a small case of household 
remedies, such as camphor, smelling salts, 
Jamaica ginger, and a little good brandy, 
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leather bag, padded inside, and provided 

with a loop of ribbon, so that in case of 

illness the bag may be hung at the head 

of the bed, ready for use; and over these 

may be placed the supply of undercloth- 

ing, except one suit which should be laid . 
aside, neatly rolled together and tied, 

that it may be kept in the top of the 

trunk, handy for a quick change when 

one arrives weary and travel-stained. 

A portable, rubber bath-tub takes up 
but little space, since it folds almost flat, 
and is most grateful after one has been 
performing one’s ablutions for a time in 
two or three quarts of water. These tubs 
come in all sizes, and, since they never 
wear out, they prove a good family in- 
vestment when the summer outing is past. 

Another excellent thing is a shoe-bag, 
not the two-storied sort, but just the 
length of the shoe, and as wide as is re- 
quired to hold the supply of foot-wear. It 
is provided with small pockets, each just 
large enough for a shoe, and the whole 
capable of being rolled up into a bundle. 
If made of pretty cretonne the bag will be a 
feature in the decoration of the hotel room. 

The key-board, known in every house, 
has come te stay, and is as indispensable 
abroad as at home. It need, really, take 
up but little room in a trunk. Brush- 
brooms, boot-buttoners, shoe-horn, scis- 
sors, etc., all of which must be taken 
any way, may all be left upon their own 
individual hooks, and the key-board 
wrapped entire in a jacket, wrap, or other 
piece of clothing. As soon as hung upon 
the wall, it is ready for use. 

If one has not a traveling case for 
toilet articles, brushes, combs, soap, etc., 
it is easy to improvise one from the pretty 
écru linen that may be bought at small 
cost. A square piece, as wide as the 
linen, may be nicely stitched around the 
edges and pockets of the same linen sewed 
upon it to hold all things required; small 
pockets for soap, tooth-powder and bay 
rum, if desired; and larger pockets for 
drinking-cup, and brushes, and anything 
else one may wish. The bag may be 
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folded into the trunk, and produced, 
ready for use, in its place behind the 
washstand, or dressing-table at a minute’s 
notice. 

Among the luxuries which, while not 

absolutely necessary, are very nice to pos- 
sess, may be mentioned a traveler’s head- 
rest. ‘This is only a small round pillow, 
stuffed with something less yielding than 
feathers, and covered with a case of some 
dark stuff. A brown velvet one, provided 
with a loop for carrying over the arm, 
‘and made firm enough, so that the head 
could not sink far down to feel the hard 
back of the carseat underneath, gave 
much comfort to a weary traveler; and 
the same cushion, tied to a chair-back, 
softened the hard outlines of a boarding- 
house “ easy-chair.”’ If specially thought- 
ful of comfort, a small vinaigrette may 
be slipped into the centre, or under the 
side lining of the cushion, to be ready 
when needed. 

A chair-cushion, as one pictures such a 
thing, seems quite impossible tor the sum- 
mer trunk. But there is a kind of chaur- 
cushion easily packed and very comfort- 
able. It is made in this wise: An air- 
cushion is bought, and over it is fitted a 
smocth, ornamental case. When the air 
is released from the cushion, it collapses, 
and is perfectly flat for packing. 

A work-bag fitted with pockets is less 
bulky than a work-basket. Intothe work- 
bag may go a long strip of ripbon, with 
little pouches upon it for holding shce- 
buttons, ordinary pearl buttons, thimble, 
and two or three spools of thread. 

When all of these suggested articles 
have been provided, there will still be 
found a large amount of space left for 
clothing. Waists may be spread out in 
the trunk-trays, and skirts given their 
freedom over the top of the neatly rolled 
linen cases, cushions and packets. 

Theoretically, one should always pro- 
vide one’s self and one’s family with a 
supply of towels sufficient for all needs, 
so as to be independent of the vicissitudes 
of boarding-house and hotel towels ; but 
this is not often practicable. Such a large 
supply would be necessary if the family 
were large in number, that an extra trunk 
would be required. Into each trunk, then, 

may go, perhaps, one good-sized bath towel, 
which may be made to do good and varied 
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service. In taking one’s bath in a wash- 
room that has a bare floor, or, at best, an 
unsympathetic oil-cloth, the large towel 
will answer very nicely for a rug, and 
there are scores of other times that one 
will have occasion to rejoice in thé pos- 
session of one’s own bath-towel. 

As the trunks are packed, a small mem. 
orandum should be made of the contents 
of each, beginning the list with the things 
that are put in first. It will be readily 
understocd in reading that the goods last 
mentioned are those at the /op of the 
trunk. ‘The contents of each tray should 
also be noted, even to the exact location 
of handkerchiefs and each individual hat. 
‘The time required to do this is short, and 
the time saved by this knowledge is con- 
siderable. 

Suppose, for example, that one arrives 
at one’s destination Jate in the afternoon, 
just in time to dress for dinner. Instead 
of going through with the fatiguing ordeal 
of unpacking everything in the search for 
a suitable gown, one has only to consult 
the memoranda and read: ‘* Large trunk, 
first tray, blue China silk with ribbons; 
small trunk, white skirts in bottom, hand- 
kerchiefs in lower left-hand corner, shoe- 
bag in centre,”’ etc., etc. 

it is very English—and very comfort- 
able—to travel with a bundle of ‘* rugs.” 
These may be all rolled together and 
strapped with a large shawl strap, that 
secures them at either end, and prevents 
the smaller ones from falling out. The 
package, to meet every requirement, need 
contain only a steamer-shawl, a couple of 
couch rugs for use, if the beds furnished 
at temporary lodging places be uneven 
or dirty, and a small shawl for wrapping 
about one on boat or draughty train. 

From these few suggestions, one may 
get ideas that can be adapted to one’s 
own peculiar needs. No general laws that 
apply to all travelers can be laid down. 
Many women find it economical to travel, 
and especially to take sea voyages, clad 
in underclothing that is just at the ‘‘cast 
off”’ stage, so that it need not be washed, 
but may be thrown away, when soiled. 

A thin, summer flannel night-gown is 
also a luxury in cold regions, and if there 
are two night-gowns, one may be kept in 
good gondition for négligé in one’s own 
room. 
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A Nocturne. 


BY J. K. LUDLUM. 


COOL, old gray stone church, 
with the ivy of years trailing 
about it, in at the windows 
where the sunlight just stole 
like glimpses of an El Do- 
rado out of reach. and where 

the sparrows made sweet music with 
their twittering love-words and airy 
snatches of music that told of their 
free life among the leaves shielding their 
swinging homes. A church yard set with 
daisy stars that were now mingling pur- 
ple asters with their whiteness, as the days 
crept into the autumn; where the dead 
sleep well on the edge of the sea whose 
breakers swept in at the very foot of the 
cliff on which stood the church—breakers 
that made the ground tremble when they 
rushed upon the rocks, and dashed up half 
the height of the wall, under the black 
skies of storm ; but where only the muffled 
sound as of distant thunder smote the ear 
at the height of the church, and where no 
one ever came on other than Sundays, ex- 
cepting the young organist, when she was 
weary after her hard days over the desk 
at school, or when the world had gone 
pretty hard with her in the home left to 
her providing since her father died, leav- 
ing her and her mother and crippled 
brother to fight the world by themselves. 
A place where no one came,excepting those 
tired with the struggle for existence who 
longed for rest. And there, on the edge 
of the sea, among the daises, within the 
quiet of the church shadows and the peal- 
ing of the organ, as the girl poured out her 
troubles at the keys, was to be found the 
rest one could long for in vain elsewhere. 

There was something so tender about 
the place, the girl said, with the dead 
under the “daisy headstones, where the 
wild roses of June mingled here and there 
with the free wild world, and now only the 
daisies and the asters, and here and there 
a plume of golden rod covered the quiet 
sleep of those lying beneath, with the 
gray church throwing its’ shadows across 
them, and the muffled thunder of the sea 
breaking in dashes of foam beneath, while 
the sky spread out tenderly its mantle of 
hazy autumn blue, and the world of the 
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dead was sweet in the heart of the work- 
a-day world. 

The organist was sitting now at the 
organ, her slim fingers touching the keys 
as her heart prompted, now deep with al- 
most a cry, now melting in tender reverie, 
or sweeping along with a-wild rush of 
thoughts and notes and heart throbs; 
only to melt again into the gentle minor 
key of sadness, for the girl was sad to-day. 
It had been a hard day at school; there 
were so many of the scholars who would 
not even let the teacher drum in their 
minds the knowledge they were there to 
gain, and whose utter lack of thought 
made her desperate at times; and then 
there, fresh upon herwith these troubles, 
were the thoughts of how her father would 
have comforted her had he been with them 
—only there would have been no need of 
comfort, for he would have cared for them, 
and her time could have been given to 
the work she did so dearly love, the crea- 
tion of her dreams and fancies into such 
pictures as her friends and those nearest 
and dearest to her loved. But her 
brushes were idle and her paints put away, 
for there was no time for this work when 
there was need of daily bread and the 
wherewithal to get it. 

‘It’s such a tough world!’ she was 
saying to herself, as her fingers lingered 
along the keys in no special melody; 
‘¢it’s a nice old world when one has all 
one needs and can go on without its 
sympathy, but when the trouble calls for 
friends and the money for the very ne- 
cessaries of life, then the world shuts 
down in just its meanest aspect with no 
gleam even of hope, or better times, or the 
fulfilling of one’s dreams !”’ 

Her fingers lay idle a moment as her 
thoughts went out with the sunshine, 
touching the daisied graves under the 
elms outside, and the faintest murmur of 
the breakers crept up and up throvgh the 
space with their eerie voices whispering 
many sad thoughts to her, calling with 
wild crying that brought the sudden tears 
to her dark eyes, softening the Jaughing 
face with its aureole of fluffy fair hair just 
touched by one ray from the slowly 
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setting sun that crept through the western 
window, where the Apostle, whom the 
Saviour loved, was painted in warm colors 
upon the glass, the warm red shadow like 
a touch of blood upon the young head. 

But presently she threw off this sadness, 
and leaning one round elbow upon the 
organ, pushed aside one after another of 
the sheets of music she kept there for her 
use on just such days as these, until she 
came across one new sheet of a Nocturne, 
and settled it upon the rack with a sigh 
of renewed courage. 

‘¢] haven’t tried this yet,”’ she said, 
softly, as she glanced over the notes with 
‘eyes quick to see any beauty for comfort- 
ing. ‘* There may be more in it than at 
first seems likely, there are so many 
Nocturnes !” 

The sparrows in the vines outside were 
twittering as noisily as ever, the daisies 
swayed quietly as the cooling breeze 
crept up from the crying breakers at the 
foot of the cliff and stole among them; 
the sky was as soft, the sea as steadfast. 
There was a silence and peace about the 
world that had been there all the day 
through, but that the girl in her trying 
life had failed to see, but now there was 
a new touch to life—a new hope, a 
stronger feeling of strength in the trial of 
the world against a young girl’s weakness ! 

Every new note of the music struck a 
new chord in her heart and her charac- 
ter. There was the softening opening 
notes, strangely striking in their weird 
sweetness; then the deepening of minor 
chords, almcst a moan, with here and 
there the shrieking of higher notes, pierc- 
ing in their clearness, falling to a dark 
mourning and wail, as of a human voice 
in its struggle against the strong fate that 
was like the dashing of the breakers at 
the foot of the cliff—irresistible, relent- 
less, heedless of such a small note asa 
young girl’s battle with its wild beauty 
and mad strength. 

The girl was fascinated, held as with a 
charm to the music ; she even played the 
same notes over and over to get their full 
meaning, and every time a new touch was 
given them ; every time a new wildness, 
a darker weirdness was set round their cry 
as of a human voice. The church rang 
with them, echoed them; every corner, 
every arch was alive with the wild, cry- 





ing voices. The corners where the shad- 
ows lay thickest grew full of ghostly, fan- - 
tastic figures thilling with the madness of 
the music. Her fingers seemed to have 
learned the notes of themselves, and car- 
ried the music as by magic, thrilling the 


girl, filling the old church, floating 
out through the quiet graves like an echo 
from the world where the dead had gone, 
ghostly, impressive, terrible with its 
strange fscination that held the girl like 
bands of iron. 

The shadows deepened ; the light of 
the sun was gone from the church, from 
the world outside, for dark clouds were 
slowly gathering in the west and a storm 
was coming—one of those hurried storms 
of the late fal: that strike disasterously 
against the world when the autumn is 
wild with the stronger winds and the 
rougher seas that herald the coming win- 
ter. But the girl played on and on, re- 
gardless of the gathering darkness, un- 
mindful of the hush of the outside life 
that always fortells storm or danger to the 
listening earth. 

The black clouds rushed up, and up the 
sky, wild with the driving wind that was 
not yet felt in the lower world; the 
breakers dashed with renewed fury up the 
rough face of the cliff; the music only 
throbbed wilder, more weird through the 
arches, out into the wilder world among 
the graves, where the daisies were begin- 
ning to falter, and droop, and swing with 
the rougher wind from the flying storm- 
rack overhead, with its pallor of rain low 
down the west ! 

How should she know there was a storm 
gathering in the world? Was not there a 
bitter, bitter storm of cries and moans 
and deepening pain from the keys beneath 
her fingers, that silenced all thought of 
other sounds? A perfect sea of tumult 
was gathering under her hands, throbbing 
with pain as the notes darkened, or deep- 
ened, or sweetened with the differing 
chords. It seemed to her that here was 
the whole story of the world spread out 
at her feet, and she was listening to the 
story of each, intermingled, throbbing with 
the pain of telling, mingled with shrieks 
and deeper sobs that hushed all other 
sounds, that drowned all other thoughts, 
that left her outside of herself, regardless 
of pain, or fatigue, or self suffering. 
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She forgot the gentle mother going 
about the small household duties; she 
forgot the wee brother in his invalid chair 
by the western window, where he always 
sat at the setting of the sun; she forgot 
utterly the vexations of the day behind 
her desk and the exasperating children 
with their lack of interest. She even for- 
got the world—forgot self utterly. She 
was in a world of cries, and was listening 
with strained ears to the sorrow and suf- 
fering they told. _Howcould she hear the 
muffled roar of the thunder, the deadened 
chime of the wind through the bell tower 
overhead—the hush of the birds that 
foretold some disaster ? 

Presently there was a step on the stairs 
unheard by her, and a presence unknown, 
until a strong hand was laid on her 
shoulder. 

Her fingers went crashing among the 
keys, then, with the waking of discord, as 
she started and looked up to the intruder 
of her new world. Why had he called 
her back to the world of her own suffer- 
ing ! 

‘¢T beg your pardon,” the new comer 
said, and his voice was deep and rich, 
while the eyes looking into hers were dark 
with more than a passing interest as he 
spoke, ‘‘but there is a terrible storm 
gathering and I felt I should warn you of 
it, in spite of the delight I experienced in 
your music. I fear we have barely time 
to reach the town ere the storm will be 
upon us. Will you come at 6nce?”’ 

Her ears were so filled with the music 
that she scarcely heard the man. She 
nodded her head slowly, without a trace 
of fear of the gathering storm or the 
strangeness of her position. She rose at 
once, still half dazed with the memory of 
those echoing cries of the keys, and closed 
the instrument with the help of the 
stranger; then she passed with him down 
the narrow stairs of the gallery to the 
aisles of the church, and so out to the 
vestibule, where the darkness had made 
the outer world terrible. 

‘¢T did not dream it was so late,’’ she 
said, still with the ringing of the chords 
uppermost in her mind, her voice strange- 
ly sweet. ‘*‘ How dark it has grown!”’ 

‘*Tt is not the night,’’ the man said, 
in his deep rich voice; ‘‘ but the storm 
has darkened the world, ‘and I fear for 
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your safety. These sudden autumn 
storms are terrible sometimes—especially 
so near to ocean. Let us hurry!” 

His voice struck even through the 
cloud of the music; she looked up at 
him with an awakening interest, a new 
curiosity. She began to wonder how he 
came to be there in the gathering storm ; 
he was a stranger in the village, she 
knew that, and this was no time for sum- 
mer boarders. All the birds of the sum- 
mer passage had long ago gone home! 

He was not a handsome man, she saw 
at the first glance ; he was tall and strong 
looking, with a steady mouth almost 
hidden by the brown mustache, and 
steady eyes that met hers with a smile in 
their depths. She liked him and she 
trusted him. 

‘¢You wonder how I knew of your 
whereabouts,’”’ he said, seeing the question 
in her eyes. ‘‘If you will pardon me, I 
shall postpone the telling until I have 
you in some place of safety away from 
this cold church in thedark grave yard.” 

He drew her shawl close around her, 
and offered his arm without a word of 
the strangeness of the situation and the 
coolness of his action. The streak of 
rain under the black rack of clouds was 
fast reaching higher and higher, and there 
was no time to linger. Inside the church 
was not a streak of light; the place was 
level with that dense brown shadow that 
is not darkness, and is not light. The 
girl shivered as she turned to give one 
backward glance; then she laid her hand 
gravely within the arm of the stranger, 
and together they started out into the 
wild world of storm gathering so swiftly 
around them. 

The thunder was crashing overhead ; 
the lightning struck sharp and swift 
through the dense black of the clouds 
like a tongue of flame ; the winds swept in 
fierce gusts down from the dark heavens, 
where the clouds were flying. 


There was no talking between thems” 


they fairly ran, asthe great drops begaa 


come splashing down through the leaves” 


of the trees by the roadside. The girl’s 
hair was blown from the pins, and swept 
wildly here and there from under her 
close black hat, giving a weirdness to the 
sad, sweet, half-laughing face in the dark- 
ness. She took her hand from his arm as 
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the rain began to fall, and drew her shawl 
still closer around her shoulders, so that 
she could have free use of her limbs; 
then she turned up her face to his and 
said, with a sudden, swift paling of the 
warmly-colored cheeks : 

‘*We must run for it. There is no 
trusting the storms here. These drops 
mean more and harder drops to follow. 
The first house is a quarter of a mile fur 
ther on, and there we must stop till this 
storm is over. Come.”’ 

He followed her without a word. She 
ran lightly, with the subtle strength of 
young blood, and he kept at her side in 
silence. Suddenly, behind them, there was 
a most horrible crash, ending in a wild 
rolling of the battle thunder above, and a 
glare of lightning almost blinding; then 
there came an utter silence, save for the 
swift rushing of the rain. 


* * * * * * * 


‘<The poor, old church!’’ Nan said, 
gravely and softly, her lifted face tender 
with the memory of the night, months 
before, when she rang her soul out in the 
melody of the keys of the old church 
organ, while the storm gathered and the 
darkness fell without her knowing. She 
was standing among the graves, where the 
daisies still swayed, save one long stretch 
of blackened and torn earth from the 
eastern corner of the foundation to the 
fence beyond. The wind was blowing 
softly, and lifted the waves of her fair 
hair, and theeyes beneath were tender with 
many memories, though the lips were curv- 
ing with laughter, after their old fashion. 

‘¢ Yes, the poor old church!’’ echoed 
the man at her side, his strong hand 
touching with sudden protection the 
graceful shoulder nearest him, as his dark 
eyes searched the lifted face so near his 
own. ‘Poor old church, Nan, dear; 
but, thank God, my darling was not there 
when the lightning struck it into ruins! 
It wes so few minutes afterwards, Nan! ” 

‘So few!’ and the girl shuddered, 
pressing closer to his side, a swift pallor 
on her face. ‘It was just there where 
the organ was that it struck, Jack! See, 
I would have been sitting right there—’’ 

He stopped the shuddering words witha 
swift touching of her lips, his tace paling. 
‘« But, after all,’’ he added, presently, 








in a lighter tone, stopping to gather a 
cluster of the white daisies for her belt, 
‘¢if it had not been for that shower, Nan, 
I would never had known you and our 
happiness would not have been fulfilled.” 
‘¢ Perhaps not,’’ the girl said, gravely, 
‘« but some way it seems to me, Jack, that 
what God wills come to us sooner or later 
in one way or another. Iam willing to 
trust Him, thoughif it had not been for you 
my soul would have gone out with that 
wild, eerie music, Jack. Iam almost afraid 
whenever I think of it, it was so terrible!” 
‘*So terrible!’’ repeated the man, 
mechanically, his eyes meeting hers with 
that inner knowledge of her sweet soul 
that was so dear to her. ‘It was that 
music that held me there among the 
shadows, down where the daisies are so 
thick, when I should have been on my 
way to the town. How strange it all 
turned our that I should have taken it 
into my head to come through to my 
home in this way, and stop over night in 
your village! Everything is so strange 
when I remember those weird chords of 
your music and the distinct impression 
they made on me in spite of the thunder 
of the breakers down below and the sigh- 
ing of the storm winds in the trees! I 
shall always remember you as you looked 
at the organ, with the darkness around you, 
your hands flinging the music from them 
with a force that fairly frightened me!” 
‘*T haven’t played it since,’’ she said, 
shuddering, /‘I never could, it was so 
terrible tome. And poor little mother, 


how she worried about me. What a 
strange thing it was, anyway !”’ 
‘Very strange,’’ he assented. ‘Then, 


with sudden passion, he continued : 

‘¢ Nevertheless, it was one of heaven’s 
own blessings that sent that storm, Nan, 
darling! It has brought you to me, and 
raised you from your hard struggle.’’ 

‘‘And given me you!’’ Nan said, 
sweetly, her lifted face warm with the 
colors from the west. 

And the night came tenderly down 
over the two in the silent church yard, 
where the daisies kept their secrets well 
and the softened sound of the breakers 
floated up like music from the foot of the 
cliff, and the crickets began to creep 
among the tall grasses—a faint echo of 
one of nature’s favorite Nocturnes ! 
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Che Baby. 


BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


II. 


CRYING—FEED- 
ING—MOTH- 
ERS, 


ENERALLY 
there is noth- 
ing connect- 
ed with baby- 
hood that 
gives greater 
anxiety and 
annoyance 
than to know 
that your in- 
fant is cry- 
ing. For not alone mustthere be a cause, 
but the effect 1s so often disastrous; be- 
sides, it occasions irritation or question 
from your friends. Both reasons give 
pain to the mother. ‘To know just which 
is wisest to do is ad fficult problem for 

even a scientific mother to solve, and the 

sentimental mothers are apt to err by be- 
ing too indulgent or not sufficiently deep- 
searching. For while there are children 
who cry just to have immediate possession 
of their mother or nurse, it must be re- 
membered that all children do not enter 
the world in a perfectly healthy condi- 
tion, and because of their suffering they 
cry. ‘lhis is their only language, and as 
babies differ as much as adults, it is the 
wise woman who makes no mistake as to 
the cause of her child s cries, and, having 
found it, removes it as soon as possible. 

Sometimes the warm folding of your arms 
will be sufficient to relieve pain, for he 

may simply be lying or sitting in an un- 

comfortabie position. Again, you know 
not what it is; the child seems to con- 
stantly cry. 

‘¢ This baby will kill us all,’’ was the 
exclamation of a young mother, as she 
vainly tried to quiet the screams of her six 
weeks old son. And then came the ques- 
tion, ‘* What do you do when a baby just 
cries incessantly? My nurse is sleeping 
now, for she was awake the entire night. 
Mamma is also completely exhausted, as 
night before last she volunteered to take 
charge of him, so as to give nurse and 





myself opportunity to sleep; and she told 
me for a fact she was unable to close her 
eyes until after five o’clock this morning. 
He is no better during the day. We 
three are busy our entire time, walking, 
jolting, rocking, feeding. One takes care 
of him until she is worn out, and the next, 
most rested, takes him, and as soon as my 
husband comes home, he takes his turn ; 
even papa, with his gray hairs and mature 
age, has become baby tender, and does 
his best to rest our arms and see what his 
powers may be to soothe him. But it 
seems all to no purpose. This baby cries 
on and on, and is killing himself and 
killing us all. Hear him now. Whatdo 
you suppose causes such constant cries? 
and what would you do to quiet him?” 

‘<T would give him a little catnip tea,” 
was the calm response. 

‘‘We tried that, and it kept him still 
just one-half hour. To be sure, that was 
some relief, but there must be a cause.”’ 

‘«Yes, I think the cause is colic pains. 
A little wind is probably swallowed with 
his food, and before this wind is gotten 
rid of more follows, and thus the poor 
child is in constant agony. Ido not be- 
lieve that crying causes wind, but wind 
causes crying, and the indigestion which 
precedes may be the cause of both. And 
not only is crying extremely wearisome, 
both to mother and child, but in the case 
of male children it is more or less injuri- 
ous, owing to the peculiarities of the 
groin canals. Sometimes a teaspoonful 
of sweetened aniseed tea will start the 
wind, and soon this will be followed by 
complete relief. It isa simple remedy, 
and you need not fear any ill consequence 
arising from it. Or try a little sweetened 
gin and water, not too strong, or the 
child will strangle.’ 

‘‘Well, I'll give him that now,”’ said 
the mother. 

She gave it to him, and in less than 
fifteen minutes the tired child was in a 
sound, healthful sleep, which, she after- 
wards told me, he did not awake from 
for four hours. 

Sometimes crying results in profuse 
perspiration, but, if not connected with 
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other symptoms, it is not apt to be hurt- 
ful. However, be wary of draughts at 
such times, as your baby would very 
readily catch cold. 

It is often a great temptation to still a 
child’s cries with the use of anodynes. 
Some mothers try laudanum, others 
chamomilla, or less poisonous remedies, 
forgetting how serious may be the after 
effect. If you have tried all proper and 
legitimate means within your power, and 
in the case of young mothers also sought 
the advice of those who have reared large 
families, and your little one still cries on, 
then know that the trouble is beyond 
your prerogative, and I would recommend 
you to no longer wait, but go at once to 
your physician. Remember, it does not 
take many menths to transform some 
babies into cenfirmed dyspeptics, or bring 
on other serious evils, and it is only natu- 
ral for a healthy baby to laugh and crow, 
so be careful that the physique of your 
infant is being prepared for life's battle. 

Mother is the queen of babyland, and 
no crown of royalty equals hers in re- 
sponsibility. 

A close adjunct toa baby’s crying is 
baby’s food, of which there seems to be 
no end, from the bottle-fed baby, down 
or up, whichever way you choose to cal- 
culate. It is of the utmost consequence 
to the baby who isso unfortunate as to 
receive his daily nourishment from a 
nursing bottle, that it is kept properly 
cleansed, as even the taint of filth will be 
sufficient to injure the milk and give the 
baby an attack of colic. More than this, 
if the cows from which your baby’s milk 
comes are not kept in a perfectly cleanly 
and healthful condition, or if they are 
fed on brewery grain, the digestive organs 
of your child will be taxed possibly 
beyond reparation. It is better to have 
six bottles for your baby than one, and 
an unlimited number of black rubber 
nipples. To cleanse the bottle, use hot 
water and borax, and give the bottle a 
good chance for fumigation in the fresh 
air, before a second using. ‘The nipples 
should be thoroughly scrubbed on both 
sides with a small brush and warm water, 
and then well aired. 

Asses’ milk is counted the most perfect 
nourishment, next to this, goat’s milk is 
best suited to the little stomach; but 
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most children, from force of necessity, 
are given cow’s milk, and when this is 
used, not alone have you the baby’s bottle 
to watch, but the feeding of the cows, and 
the stable also; therefore be sure they 
have been properly inspected. If, for ex- 
ample, the milk is furnished by tubercu- 
lous animals, it may give your child con- 
sumption, but having secured rich, health. 
ful milk, dilute it, for a young ififant, in 
the proportion of two parts of water to 
one of milk, and later, as the baby grows, 
increase the amount of milk. And if the 
baby cries, do not at once rush for the 
bottle and give him more, as the little 
thing may already be in pain from being 
overted. Your child should have enough, 
but not too much; a baby’s stomach can- 
not bear stuffing any more than can yours, 
and it is also better to inculcate regularity 
in feeding than give too frequent nourish- 
ment without sufficient rest for increased 
development. What is known as Swiss 
milk has helped many a frail, delicate 
child—that which suits one baby is not 
always adapted to the needs of all, and 
various milks must often be tried before 
an infant will properly thrive. 

Rice is an excellent food for children; 
also, baked potatoes, and I know of one 
instance where a three months old girl 
baby grew plump and strong, after refusing 
all other food than potatoes boiled in 
milk, to which was added a very little 
butter and salt. To be sure, hers was one 
of the peculiar or exceptional cases, and 
only goes to preve that sometimes odd and 
rare measures must be resorted to. Boiled 
rice may be given with a little beef juice, 
or chicken broth, as well as with milk 
and sugar; and baked potatoes, with beef 
juice or butter. Some children thrive on 
thickened milk, and others on bread and 
milk, or bread with meat juice, or cracked 
wheat, or oatmeal and milk, or zwiebach, 
or sea foam crackers softened in a little 
warm milk and water, or barley flour 
boiled in milk and water, and served in 
the consistency of gruel. 

The old words: ‘‘ If at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try again,’’ are never more 
fitting in application than when dedicated 
to intants. ‘‘ Blessed is the baby that 
has no nurse,’”’ were the words of an old 
doctor. ‘‘ When the mother acts as nur- 
sery maid she is sure to be conscientious, 
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if ignorant, and ignorance can be enlight- 
ened; but for a want of conscience there 
is no remedy.’’ And so again we see that 
the welfare of babies is dependent upon 
mothers. Though nurses, undoubtedly, 
have their place, for sometimes the 
mother’s strength is not equal to the con- 
stant tax and demand of nursery needs. 
Her spirit may be ever as willing, but the 
flesh is often weak, and to meet this want 
a strong, healthy woman should be found ; 
but she should know her position, and 
keep it; she can assist, but not assume. 
The mother’s duty is holy, and on her 
rights no hired hand should dare to tread. 
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Her Jabor is that of love; the nurse, ex- 
cepting in rare instances, is one of hire. 
Even baby hearts soon learn, and their 
faces wear a different smile when mother 
comes, and as the years roll on, and these 
little ones are older grown, their thoughts 
turn tenderly to the one who has kept 
faith with them all the way. No wonder 
mothers are linked with the divine. 


« Some precious words are born of earth, 
Some others by the angels given, 
But sweetest of celestial birth, 
Are these, ‘my mother,’ ‘home,’ and 
‘heaven.’” 


Mlemorn JJictures. 


BY LILLIAN GREY. * 


@j ¢O. :air and calm the summer hills 

abt: Uprose against the sky’s deep blue; 

<0 How softly flowed the little stream, 
Along whose banks I walked with you. 


How fragrant was the pleasant air, 

With scent of meadows newly shorn, 
And wild birds flitted by, and sang, 

And breezes swayed the tasseling corn. 


The daisies and the buttercups 

Nodded their graceful heads, and made 
A garden of the pasture-fields, 

Along whose dells and slopes we strayed. 


The butterflies flashed gilded wings, 
And honey-bees, sweet-laden. flew 
From place to place, with busy zeal, 
Long lingering where white clovers grew. 


And we ?—we sang as children might, 
Forgetting things like pain and tears, 

We reveled in the summer’s charms, 
As blithe as in our earlier years. 


But now the skies are chill and gray, 
The frozen fields with snow are white, 
And yet those scenes in memory rise 
As vivid as if still in sight. 


Now as Gen. 


BY ANNA SWAN REYNOLDs, 


MAIDEN, wandering o’er the plain, 
el Wove for herself a daisy chain, 
And as she forged the last bright link, 
She raised her head, and paused to think, 
And murmured, “I will try my fate 
With this white flower—’tis not too late.” 
Her fingers plucked them, one by one, 
The petals falling in the sun: 
“He loves me little, he loves me long.” 
Thus she varied the old-time song. 


* * * * * 


A woman stopped in a garden sweet, 


Smiling in eyes, his own to meet; 
From tress of gold, a rose he stole, 
Whispering the story so often told. 

* * * * * 
In church-yard green, on hillside worn, 
She wanders, wretched and forlorn; 
Her thoughts go back to spring’s glad day, 
A garden in June, where roses bloom. 
Pressed to her heart, with bitter pain, 
The purple pansies bring “ thoughts ” of him; 
Weeping, she murmurs the old refrain, 
I love thee now as then. 
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Wasty Tords. 


BY CLARISSA DOWNS. 


‘ (Continued from July Number.) 


ET up, Rob,” cried Mrs. 
Giggs, ‘* goodness me, it is 
the school-house, and the 
master sleeps in 
theback part, and 
Caspar’s a sound sleeper. The good Lord 
help us, if it should catch the church!” 

Rob sprang to the window, and as he 
saw the blazing building, heard the cries 
and excitement, his heart sank as beneath 
a mill-stone, and he remembered the words 
of the morning, and Crazy Sue’s reply on 
overhearing the passionate utterance, ‘*I 
hate everybody, and wish the old school- 
house, church, and a//, would burn down.”’ 

He dragged on his clothes, hearing 
those hatetul words in every clang of the 
church bell, and rushed toward the scene. 
Every one was weeping, but the fire was 
well underway, and crackled and roared. 
Caspar Wood had been rescued from his 
‘bed, and Crazy Sue, who had lodged in 
the ‘*Can-to,’’ had been found holding 
high carnival in the kitchen, having 
deliberately placed her ticking and straw 
bed on the cook stove and set it on fire. 
Despite hard work little was saved, and 
in the early summer dawn, men with 
blackened hands and faces, women sym- 
pathetic and weeping, children thrilled by 
the unusual excitement, stood gazing at 
the ruin of the school house, thankful 
that they had saved the church. 

Robert Langdale had done all a small 
boy could to aid the men. Slender boy 
that he was, he had even stood in the line 
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passing buckets, and had been so insistent, 
that from laughing at him, the men 
cheered him on. He was standing, look- 
ing white and exhausted, when his uncle 
came toward him with one of the select- 
man and Crazy Sue. 

Sue was in her craziest mood, and the 
minister was taking her home with him. 

‘¢ Come, Robert, you look fagged. You 
have done nobly. Let us go home,” said 
the minister, kindly. 

‘* He, he, he!” laughed Sue, ‘‘ you are 
pleased zow, ain’t you, Rob? You wanted 
the old school-house burned. You prayed, 
while 7 watched my chance.”’ 

Rob started with such a guilty look, 
both Mr. Dale and Mr. Welsh stared at 
him. 

‘What does she mean, Robert?’”’ de- 
manded Mr. Dale, laying a heavy hand 
on Rob’s shoulder. 

‘¢He, he, he!”’ cried Sue, ‘‘he said 
he wished they’d burn the church, too. 
Wait ’til next time, Rob. Besides, I only 
wanted to fry a slice o’ bacon !”’ 

‘«Silence! Sue, you’ve done enough 
mischief. Robert, speak for yourself like 
aman. What had you to do with this?” 

But with a sobbing, pitiful cry of ‘‘oh! 
mamma, mamma!’’ Robert grew very 
white and fell forward in a dead faint. 
Mr. Welsh lifted him in his arms. 

‘There is more in this than we know 
about. Do you go on to the parsonage 
with Sue, I will bring the boy,”’ he said, 
briefly. 
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7? Mrs. Giggs was wild with excitement 

when she saw Robert’s condition, and day. Mr. Dale had enemies in Hamlin, 
) wanted to make a marsh-mailow plaster as what good man has not; and the rumor 

for his feet, and administer spirits of of Robert’s words as instigator of the 
peppermint and ipecac; but Mr. Dale deed ran from tongue to tongue, until it 
cleared the room of all save Mr. Welsh, grew to be told that Rob himself had 
and when Bob revived and met the glance fired the school-house. One morning a 
of hisuncle, hethought there wasnoonein warrant for his arrest was issued, and it 
the room, and sobbed out his confession,, took much breath from the lawyers and 
charging himself with being the cause of money from Captain Langdale to get the 


his imprudent, angry words for many a 


the fire; divulging his wicked thoughts, his boy off, to such a magnitude grew the : 

neglected prayers ; laying bare his aching, _ charges against him. 

tender conscience in the sight of the But through it all Mr. Dale was so 

pastor, who had deemed him an example staunch and kind that Robert grew to é 

of original sin. love him dearly, and the parson saw i 
In the silence that followed, perhaps in ‘‘Sara’s son’’ only a rarer edition 

more wisdom and admonition was borne of her own brave, sweet spirit. So the i 


in upon the auditors, than the pale face trouble drew two persons closer, who 
boy, so prone and penitent. The men _ could not understand each other before; 


stole a glance at one another before they cleansed Robert’s soul of its headlong i 
t, spoke. passion and impulse, and left an in- i 
n ‘‘] must have Sue watched more delible memory for good upon all who 
k- closely. People must be warned,’’ was saw the relations between the lad and the i 
le Mr. Welsh’s mental note. parson. 4 
t- ‘I’ve been harsh in judging Sara’s And Crazy Sue, did they shut her up? 
' son,’’ said Mr. Dale to himself. Oh, no! In those days the half-witted bt 
1e Aloud Mr. Welsh said heartily : were tolerated in the community. Sue 
‘‘Well, Rob, you have had a severe went her way, and finally died of old : 
yu lesson, and have made your confession age, cared for to the last by strangers. | 
d like a man. We will say no more about Her picture, painted by a young artist, is H 
it, and no one will credit Sue’sstory, let treasured in the public library of Hamlin, y 
re us hope.”’ and when Rob returned a few years ago y 
d “Rob, mv child, I thank God youhave as Commander Robert Langdale, he stood if 
1, a conscience so true. Rank as your a long while before the quaint picture it 
offense has been, you have suffered keenly representing Sue, with her usual branch ( 
,, from it already. The way of the trans- of leaves in her grasp, and with his hand Hy 
at gressor is hard. I fear it will be longere on his son’s shoulder, told him this story i 
you curb your rising passion. But as_ as I have told it to you. H 
.- Brother Welsh says, we will drop the Crarissa Downs. i 
matter. ButI wish you to learn, and re- 
peat to me every day for a month, the N. B.—This little story is true inevery 
twenty-ninth chapter of Proverbs.’’ respect, Sue Dunham being a character 


But Robert was not to hear the last of well known in Western Massachusetts. 

















Ola Mrs. Squirrel’s Scamper. 


~~ 


LD Mrs, Squirrel burst in upon 
her little squirrels in the nest, 
holding her sides and laughing 
fit to kill: ‘*I’ve had such a 

jolly time this morning,’’ she panted. 
*€QOh, I did enjoy myself so much !”’ 

‘¢Tell us about it!’’ cried the young 
squirrels in a breath. 

‘*A bad little boy tried to shoot me 
with a pop gun, ha, ha, ha!”’ screamed 
Mrs, Squirrel. ‘‘ First I jumped from 
one fence post to another, and then from 
one fallen trunk to the next, and so on, 
until I left him sitting on a stump in the 
middle of the woods with both fists stuffed 
in his eyes. Oh, dear, he’s going to tell 
his mamma on me. I don’t know what 
time of night he’ll get home; they’ll 
have to send the nurse to fetch him.” 
Here Mrs. Squirrel, who had been ne- 
glecting her duty, picked baby squirrel 
up in her arms and rocked to and fro on 
the bough. 


BY L. R. BAKER. 


‘¢ Did he have a great, big pop-gun?” 
asked one little squirrel. 

‘« Did it go pop, pop?”’ asked another, 

“ You fooled him over and over again, 
didn’t you?” said little sister squirrel, 
shaking her head gleefully. 

Baby squirrel opened his sleepy eyes; 
“‘Oh, I wish it had been me,’’ he sighed, 

‘*No, no, no,” cried Mrs, Squirrel, 
rocking harder than ever, and singing as 
she rocked : 


“*Go to sleep, my baby, 
Go to sleep, my baby, 
In the shady depths of forest trees. 
Dream of red-brown nutties, 
Dream of red-brown nutties, 
Dangling, dangling, o’er us in the breeze.” 


Oh, she was so glad it had not been 
baby squirrel trying to get away from the 
bad little boy’s pop gun, for baby squirrel 
wouldn’t have got away at all, but gone 
home hanging over the bad little boy's 
shoulder. 


$Hlother’s Right-Hand Man. 


BY LETITIA V. DOUGLAS. 


But his tongue is always wagging—he’s 
in himself a host; : 

For he watches for the shadows—he knows each 
care line’s place 

That haunts—alas! too often—the busy mother’s 
face, 

And when he sees one settling, his cheery voice 
is heard, 

And it soothes her troubles vastly, though she 
scarcely hears a word. 

It’s “Mother!” here, and “Mother!” there, so 
fondly, all day long ; 

And mother’s tasks are lightened by the sound 
of his cooing song, 

As, with fingers ever ready, to the prattle of his 
lips, 

Rete tas by “helping mother,” back and 
forth her “Colonel” skips. . . . 

That is what she fondly calls him, 

And he well deserves to be 

Dubbed, by all that busy household, second in 
authority... . 

When he goes from home at school-time—to be 
gone for half a day, 

She “feels lost to hear his prattle,” all the while 
he is away. ... 


a gE is only a little fellow—not over ten at 
most, 
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And at eve, the fractious baby, spurning sleep’s 
enchanted fields 

With a nerve-distracting vigor, to the ** Colonel’s” 
soothing yields; 

His plump arms around his brother, with the tears 
yet on his cheeks, 

Straight the dewy fields of slumberland on speedy 
wings he seeks. 

Every one in all the household, from mamma to 
patient nurse, 

Vainly tried to soothe the weeper, but they “ only 
made him worse ”— 

Till the quiet little “Colonel,” dropping book 
and slate, to be 

«“ Nurse,” self-constituted, hastened—and he did 
it cheerfully. 

And, behold! as though ’twere magic, at his 
voice’s sound was still , 

Baby’s sturdy scream of temper—* I ’ill wake 
up !—’es, I ’ill!” 

Is it matter for great wonder, or so hard to un- 
derstand, 

As she smoothes his dark head fondly with a soft, 
caressing hand, 

That, of all her seven children, none are quite so 
dear as Dan— 

And that she, with pride and fondness, calls him 
‘“‘ Mother’s right-hand man?” 
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i AT would be difficult to de- en aiguille. It is never considered to be too 

‘SIR’ cide what style of mate- pointed ; and ladies even consent to make their : 

rial is most fashionable feet look longer than Nature made them, pro- i 

e,¥ for gowns this summer, _ vided their shoes are finished into a very narrow iH 
b the variety is so very point. } 
= great. First there are Boots are made of glazed kid, deeply faced : 
he self-colored tissues, soft with patent leather ; shoes are of patent leather i 
zone in texture, and softer entirely, high on the instep in the Moliére shape i 
oy's still in coloring; then for walking, and very low for the house, the ih 
fancy stripes and checks carriage, and evening. Upon the low shoes is i 

in no end of patterns. worn a very small, plain bow of ribbon, quite i 

Now we see fine streaks flat. Heels are of the half Louis XV shape for H, 

of Parmese violet, length- _ boots, and flat for shoes. f 

ways and across, forming The lives of women of the world are so terri- 4 

a pattern of tiny squares; bly overtaxed that it becomes imperative for iW 
ep now a combination of beige and pink,and soon, them to carefully regulate their hours—minutes , i 
to form similar designs, even. There is so much to be seen, gone through, Hi 

el’s”” Do you prefer large, fanciful patterns? Here and achieved in some way each day, that to lose i 
are a number that will suit you. Large sprays, five minutes would be an irreparable fault. To \) 

= splendid ferns, spreading their mauve or rose- help them to be exact and punctual, ladies of : 
edy colored leaves over a soft gray woolen ground. fashion now wear reminders of the flight of time ' 
Then there are railway stripesin which wreaths _upon all the accessories of their toilet. i 

a to of gillyflowers or anemones run between two To look at one’s watch while paying a visitis °* V4 
nly stripes over a green or black ground ; this ismore considered very bad taste, and as it is now no ' 
. especially a pattern for foulard silk. longer the fashion to place a clock on the draw- I 

00k New and large plaids are constantly appear- ing-room mantelpiece, it becomes sometimes 
; ing. Such plaids are not employed for complete perplexing to be always exactly aware of the ‘ 
did gowns; but they are very effective for puffed hour and minute of the day. 
his sleeves, stomachers, sashes, or panels over the We have been for some time past in possession ‘ 
skirt. of the card-case, with a tiny watch in the corner; 

ke Checks in dress fabrics are all the go, and are _ but it was rather heavy and inconvenient. It is \p 
me most bewitching, so much so that they will al- now replaced by the handle of the parasol or i 
most surely take the place of the reigning plaids. umbrella, of gold or silver, with a small watch { 

ft, Some of the checks are very large. set in the centre. ; 
Boots and shoes, to which there has been an Gold chain bracelets are also ornamented with i 

. attempt to give a square shape, are getting longer a watch, and so is the purse, formed of gold or ih 
m and longer, and more and more pointed; fash- silver links. The watch is placed within the i 
‘onable chaussure just now being that peaked rather massive clasp of the purse. Thus, by glanc- i 
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ing at one or the other of the articles about her, 
the fair visitor is aware how many minutes she 
has still to spare for her friend. 

Kid, used for millinery purposes, sounds as if 
it would be heavy and formal-looking. Such, 
however, is not the case in a very pretty little 
bonnet, where folds of tan-colored peau de Sucde 
surround a crown of the same material, orna- 
mented by black passementerie; there is a black 
butterfly bow in the front, in the midst of which 
nestles a‘tiny bird, whose breast plumage repro- 
duces the soft tan shade of the kid. The crown 
of a small tgque bonnet was entirely composed of 
up-standing wings, shaded from brown to terra- 
cotta, a torsade of velvet in the latter shade form- 
ing the brim. 

Crochetted rings are, if possible, more popular 
than ever. They are introduced upon all sorts 
of fancy work, from the pretty mantel scarf to 
the demurest shopping bag. The rings may be 
purchased all ready for use, although itisa much 
more economical plan to cover the wire rings, 
which may easily be done by using knitting silks 
and the single crochet stitch. | Wide ribbons 
form the side, the centre being filled in with the 
rings, six in a row giving a desirable width. 
Sweet little utility bags of black ribbon and silk 
are fashioned in this way. For evening wear, 
however, the softest and most delicate tones in 
shell pink, blue, old rose, cream violet and green, 
furnish dainty homes for the pretty trifles that 
accompany the full-dress toilette, 

Blouses and shirt waists are an important fea- 
ture of summer outfits, as they are so variously 
fashioned that they can be made becoming alike 
to full and to slight figures, and the economist 
who supplies herself with half a dozen of these 
pretty bodices, made of different materials, can 
give variety and freshness to her toilettes at com- 
paratively small expense. The fabrics most 
used are wash flannels, surah, wash silks, per- 
cale, linen lawns, embroidered muslin, and India 
silk. These can be worn with black skirts, or 
any which havea defaced bodice, white wool, 
or gay plaids. They are made full, box-plaited, 
fine plaits, or fall with accordion plaits, pressed 
in, as fancy dictates. 

Almost any gown made within the last two 
or three years can be made over in the simple 
styles now in vogue, with straight skirts and 
trimmed bodices. For instance, the plaited 
skirts of woolen gowns, if faded, can be turned, 
and their voluminous breadths will furnish ample 
material for an English skirt with plain front 
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sleeves. If this skirt is too short for the present 
elongated breadths, it can be lengthened by 
adding a border of striped, spotted, or plaid 
wool; or else a bias fold of silk, four inches 
wide, lined with crinoline, can be added, 
set below the edge, and simply stitched on—a 
fashion seen on many of the new English gowns, 
Another plan is to trim the skirt with three or 
four graduated rows of ribbon velvet, the lowest 
row three inches wide, falling below the edge 
to lengthen it, or covering over where it is 
pieced, if necessary. Should the skirt be long 
enough, but frayed at the edges, a binding of 
thick watered ribbon, three inches wide, will 
freshen it, and give “character” to the plain 
skirt. 

The full skirt of a summer silk can be length- 
ened by insertions of ribbon, or of white or black 
French lace, with either a hem or scalloped lace 
at the edge. A muslin gown can be lengthened 
by insertions of tucked muslin, or of embroidery 
let in above its hem; or else it can be lengthened 
by a border of embroidery at the edge. Wash 
dresses have usually straight back breadths, 
bunched up. It is only necessary to remove the 
looping and cut the skirt the right length, gath- 
ering it on to the waistband. The front requires 
no alteration, unless the apron is very long, then 
it should be shortened, and simply draped from 
hip to hip. 

Bodices that are faded and worn about the 
neck and shoulders, can have the soiled parts 
removed, and a round yoke, or one in -shape, 
or a succession of Vandyke points, can be set on 
of surah, or velvet, while for light goods écru 
embroidery can be used instead. A square- 
cornered Spanish jacket, cut from any large 
pieces left from the skirt, will cover a badly- 
fitted waist, or one worn out about the arm-holes. 
This will give a stylish air to the entire costume, 
and it will never be suspécted that it is not to 
follow out the prevailing fashion, but merely to 
hide deficiencies, A corselet, or else pieces of 
embroidery, or silk, or velvet, sloped from the 
under-arm seams to a point in the middle of the 
front, will also renew soiled bodices. High 
collars can be covered with two pieces of ribbon, 
or else with écru embroidered muslin, which is 
now used on silk and wool, as well as on cotton 
gowns. A basque bodice of last summer can 
be shortened to a slightly pointed one, and 
finished with ribbon folded along its edge, and 
hooked behind under a rosette. With these 
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hints the home dressmaker, if at all clever, can 
alter and modernize her old gowns, until they 
look like different things—their former identity 


one. 
. At this season of the year many of the goods 
have been reduced to less than half of their first 
cost; if these are now bought judiciously, pretty 
summer gowns can be made up at home that 
will be most attractive, and what will please 
most women, at a very small outlay. Skirts of 
cotton gowns do not need a foundation skirt. 
They should always be finished with a belt of 
the material, and the back breadths should lap 
to fasten on the left side, instead of having a 
placket opening in the middle of the back. 

The great success of the moment for a travel- 


ing costume is the clinging robe of fancy cloth, 
gored in front, so as to form a fourreau, with two 
large plaits at the back. The bodice is perfectly 
tight-fitting, buttoned straight down the front, or 
double-breasted, with the short Amazon basque, 
formed of two small lappels overlapping each 
other. 

Lace gowns continue their popularity. They 
can serve sO many purposes, that, where the 
wardrobe is limited, one of these gowns among 
the number is indispensable. They can be left 
all black when intended for general wear, while a 
knot of gay ribbons, or some bright-hued flowers, 
will change the sombre appearance, and make it 
gay enough for the most youthful wearer. 

White wool retains all its favor for young girls 
and children. It is always pretty, inexpensive, 
and youthful-looking, cleans nicely when soiled, 
and makes an effective costume. It is a gown 
that can be worn all the year through, last sea- 
son being as popular for home and evening wear 
as colors. Colored cloths are to be worn for 
evening the coming season. They used to be 
considered heavy, even for a walking costume, 
but fashion has issued her verdict, so our belles 
and debutantes are to be attired in cloth gowns 
for evening dances. These are to be of faint, 
delicate shades, their beauty enhanced by gold 
and silver embroidery. But it is too warm to 
more than think of such costumes now, so we 
will leave them now, only desiring to give even 
the latest fashion rumor to our readers before 
saying adieu. FASHION. 





Description of Fashions. 

Fic. 1. Visiting costume, made of pongee. 
The front is of embroidered silk muslin, with 
tabs of the pongee falling over it on either side. 
These are finished with a border of small buttons 
and embroidery. The gown is cut princess form, 
with deep point in front of bodice, finished with 
ribbons. Embroidery trims the shoulders, a full 
vest in front of silk, and a puff of same upon 
back of coat sleeves. Straw hat, trimmed with 
silk. 

Fic. 2, Walking costume of crushed straw- 
The skirt is plain, with em. 
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broidered ruffles trimming the left side. Plain 
bodice, embroidered vest. Shoulder cape of 
embroidered lace ruffles, trimmed with ribbon 
bows and long ends. Straw hat, trimmed with 
flowers and lace. 

Fic. 3. Bathing costume for lady, made of 
Turkey red. It consists of a yoke polonaise, 
and full drawers. The whole costume is trimmed 
with figured braid. 

Fic. 4. Bathing costume, made of navy-blue 
serge. Made with a full tunic, with a y-plas- 
tron, embroidered. It is fastened with a sash 
around the waist. Full knickerbockers, straw 
hat, trimmed with blue and white braid. 

Fic. 5. Bathing costume for girl of twelve 
years, made of myrtle-green serge. It consists 
of tunic and knickerbockers, trimmed with 
braid; sash around the waist; Tam O’Shanter cap. 

Fic. 6. Suit for girl of fourteen years, made 
of cream color lustre. The skirt is accordion 
plaited, with basque to correspond with sleeve- 
less jacket of surah over it; full sleeves, ribbon 
tied around waist. Straw hat, trimmed with 
ribbon and flowers. 

Fic. 7. Costume for lady, made of violet mus- 
lin, striped with satin, lined with pale iris silk. 
The skirt is made in the simplest possible fash- 
ion. The corsage, finished with small satin 
basque, is ornamented with a small square yoke 
of silk trellis and beads, violet in color. The 
sleeves are of iris faille, covered with the trellis, 
and finished with satin epaulets, Hat of gold 
straw, with black velvet brim. 

Fic. 8. Toilette of emerald sateen; the skirt is 
very slightly draped. Crossed corsage of sateen, 
with added scalloped basques of green velvet. 
Velvet plastron. Scalloped velvet epaulets. 
Draped collar. Rosettes of emerald baby rib- 
bon. Black horsehair hat, with black bows and 
emerald plumes. 

Fic. 9. Straw hat for lady, made of straw, 
trimmed with embroidered crape and feathers, 


Fics, 10-11. Frock for girl of eight years, 
made of beige woolen, with a striped border in 
navy-blue ; the skirt is full, and mounted with 
gathers, the corsage plain at the sides, but gath- 
ered at the waist, front and back, is cut in low 
points over a navy-blue surah chemisette, striped 
with bands of the beige material, embroidered 
with blue silk; the plaited frill round this pointed 
yoke is of navy-blue surah, headed by an em- 
broidered band. The full sleeves are finished 
off with deep plaited cuffs of navy-blue surah, 
fastened with pearl buttons; the folded sash is 
of navy-blue ribbon. 

Fics, 12-13. Frock for girl of seven years, 
made of old rose China silk. The front of the 
skirt is plain, and bordered with passementerie, 
the sides are in fine plaits, the back in wide 

laits, divided by a fan plaiting. The full bodice 
1s gauged in several rows round the neck, to 
simulate a rounded yoke, and passementerie is 
laid on this like a collar, and bands are also 
placed down each side of the front, the points 
of the trimming meeting at the waist. The rib- 
bon sash tied in front as well as at the back, and 
bows of narrower ribbon on the sleeves, on the 
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shoulder, forming an epaulet to the puffed sleeve, 
and the ribbon folded round the neck, and falling 
in loops and ends at the back, are pretty and 
appropriate finishing touches. 

Fics. 14-15. Frock for girl of nine years, made 
of ocean-blue gingham, the skirt bordered with 
a band of écru guipure embroidery. The full 
bodice is gauged in the shape of a deep, rounded 
yoke, the bodice itself forming a little heading 
round the lower edge of the yoke; the fasten- 
ing is down the left shoulder, and under the left 
arm. The full sleeve is finished off with a deep- 
buttoned cuff, and the ribbon sash, starting from 
close under’ the arms, is crossed in front, and 
then folded round the waist and tied at the back. 

Fics. 16-17, Frock for girl of ten years, made 
of blue challie. The skirt is plain, trimmed with 
tucks, divided by lace insertion passementerie. 
The bodice is full gauged, in the form of a square 
yoke ; both the front and back are trimmed with 
four lengthwise rows of the passementerie trim- 
ming, the fullness being arranged to come as 
much as possible” between the bands, Plain 
sleeves, with puff upon the top; ribbon sash. 

Fic. 18. Plaid gown for lady, with silk bodice. 
The underskirt is also of silk, with a plaiting six 
inches deep across the bottom of the front. The 
skirt, draped slightly in the front, is of the large 
plaid, with plaits on the hips, fastened with 
fancy buttons. The front part is cut in pointed 
tabs, which fall over the kilted flounce of silk. 
At the back the skirt is divided to the waist, 
showing the silk foundation. The silk bodice is 
loose in front, with a short habit basque behind. 
It is cut to show a habit shirt of the plaid, and 
fastens to the left side with two buttons. The 
large sleeves of the plaid are set high and full 
upon the shoulders. 

Fic. 19. House gown for lady, made of plain 
and plaid wool goods, surah, or wash goods. 
The underskirt 1s of plaid, made perfectly plain, 
and a polonaise of the plain cloth. The very full 
front is gauged in the form of a small yoke tothe 
lining, is drawn in in plaits at the waist, and the 
skirt of itis drawn up on either side in folds, 
which cross the side-pieces and disappear under 
the two straight breadths of the back. The full 
sleeves are of the plaid, set into deep cuffs and 
gauged to the size of the arm between shoulder 
and elbow. The bodice laces behind, and the 
skirt forms double box-plaits, 

Fic. 20. Cloak for infant, made of white silk. 
The long cape is gauged at the neck in the shape 
of a pointed yoke, and trimmed round the edge 
with guipure. Pique can be used to make it of, 
or cashmere, if desired. 

Fic. 21. A very plain nursery frock for an 
infant six months old. This is made of brilliant 
or cambric, trimmed with a little narrow em- 
broidery. The bodice is tucked half way down, 


and then gathered below into the waist. The 
sleeves gan be short, as preferred. 

Fig. 22. Infant’s basket, witha handle. It is 
covered and lined with plain or flowered sateen, 
and trimmed round the edge with an embroid- 
ered flounce, headed by ribbon run through an 
-open insertion. 


The handle is finished off to 
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match, the trimming being both more economi- 
cal and more durable than the silk and lace 
usually employed for this purpose. It is fitted 
up with pockets inside, to use for the various 
articles needed. 

Fic. 23. Frock -for child of eighteen months, 
made of nainsook or cambric. The skirt is 
plain, with a row of feather stitching above the 
hem. Full bodice, trimmed with an embroid- 
ered ruffle, forming a pointed bertha, outlining 
the plaited chemisette. Sleeves full at the hand, 
and finished with a ruffle. This style is one of 
the prettiest novelties in frocks for young chil- 
dren, the bertha of fine embroidery round the 
shoulders bordering a gauged or plaited chemi- 
sette. This style of trimming is employed with 
low-necked frocks, but is more often reserved 
for high-necked ones, which, during the warm 
season, take the place of white washing 
pelisses for outdoor wear. These frocks are 
charming for children between eighteen months 
and three years old, and will bear the addition 
of a broad ribbon sash, tied at the back, when a 
more dressy appearance is required. 

Fic. 24. Frock for child of two years, which 
is, of course, intended for in-door wear only, 
It is made of cambric, with embroidery in satin 
stitch, and open droaerie Anglaise, worked on 
the material for the skirt, and on bands for the 
bodice and sleeves. 

Fic. 25. Frock for little child, made of white 
cambric; the full skirt is tucked above a deep 
flounce of embroidéry, which is lined with cam- 
bric, bordered with a plaiting. The full bodice 
is cut low over a gauged chemisette, and finished 
off with a frilled bertha of embroidery; the 
sleeves are trimmed with embroidery and ribbon, 


Fic. 26. Fashionable sleeve, made with the 
upper side full below the arm-hole, and a cap of 
a net-work of beads above. Cuff with trimming 
to match. 

Fic. 27. Full sleeve, with high, full cap, fin- 
ished with a narrow ruffle. Straight cuff, with 
flaring cuff above it. 

Fic. 28. Coat sleeve, with full, hanging sleeve 
over it, edged with embroidery. The cuff cor- 
responds. 

Fic. 29. Fancy pelerine, to wear witha y- 
shaped bodice, made of plaited lace, muslin and 
ribbon bows. 

Fic. 30. Fancy over-vest, made of colored 
silk, trimmed with lace, and plaitings of silk. 
Standing collar of lace and silk. 

Fic, 31. Leather belt, with siiver mountings, 
both upon the belt and clasps. 

Fic. 32. Pointed waistband, made of velvet or 
undressed kid, suitable to wear with various 
gowns. 

Fic. 33. Belt of undressed kid, with oxidized 
silver chain clasp. 

Fic. 34. Black silk stocking, embroidered 
with blue forget-me-nots. 

Fic. 35. Black and orange-striped lisle thread 
stocking. 

Fic. 36. Pink and black lace striped silk 
stocking. 

Fic, 37. Violet and black check silk stocking. 
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Paris, July, 1890. 


views this week, no less than 
three of the most important 
having been crowded into the 
seven days. All the new 
fashions, as you may imagine, 
were on view. Heliotrope 
was decidedly the favorite tint. It is worn in 
the softest and most harmonious shades, which 
are very becoming to blonde and brunette, to 
youth and age. A mother and daughter walked 
about together in compositions of this color, and 
itappeared to be equally well suited to both. 
The duchesses and marchionesses who attended 
the private views were chiefly noticeable for the 
perfect simplicity of their attire. In one or two 
cases this degenerated into dowdiness of the 
most pronounced description. On the whole 
the dress was smart in the extreme, the glorious 
weather encouraging a display of fine feathers. 
The epidemic of sleeve-puff appears to be 
abating. Here and there one beheld a huge 
elevation on the shoulders, but these were excep- 
tions. One or two hats were of the startling 
variety, rising perpendicularly from the back of 
the head, and ferming a kind of frying-pan 
erection as a background, A pretty, dark-eyed 
girl, who wore one of these, seemed quite un- 
equal to her own hat. When people stared, she 
shrank. Girls like that ought never to go in for 
eccentricity or extremes, but should leave them 
to the hardier specimens of our race. 

Dress is remarkably pretty this|season, I think. 
Do I say that every season, I wonder? Perhaps 
Ido, But this time there is much on which we 
may congratulate ourselves. The total absence 
of the horrid little cushion, called a dress-im- 
prover, goes at the top of the list of subjects for 
felicitation. Then come the small bonnets, 
which are very becoming. Even the enormous 
hat-brims have their good points, when a deli- 
¢ately dainty face is underneath. A most be- 
coming shade is cast upon the face, a sort of 
flicker, which adds expression to the eyes and 
softness to the coloring. 

I strongly advise you to consider some of the 
fashion plates from 1828 to 1838. You will find 
that the latest accessories are of that period, 
beautified by the modern appliances of industry. 

One of the novelties is grain de beauté veils, 
or beauty-spot tulle. The idea is that when 
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there are only two spots on every half yard of 
net, one alone will cover the part intended to 
fall over the face, and that, if the said tulle be 
extremely fine, the spot will look exactly like a 
“‘mouche,” which was a round black patch to 
substitute a mole, and heighten the softness of 
the complexion. Now fancy these imaginary 
grains de beauté ! 

Another great novelty is the slit in puffs of 
sleeves for one’s correspondence or railway ticket! 
Ina less busy and active age the slits in sleeves 
concealed small hand-mirrors and very fine 
squares of cambric for the toilet, for a powder 
puff and rouge box. Should this fashion of 
turning one’s puffs into pockets be found con- 
venient (and it certainly is more so than the 
pockets we now sit upon), you may infer that 
sleeves, like hats, are only half developed at 
present. Do not overlook the new “ wrinkled ” 
sleeves. 

I must now describe an Ascot gown, which is 
to be worn by a pretty woman. It is one of the 
best dresses I have ever had the happiness, to 
behold. The form is that so much used by Felix 
this season, with drapings in the front, from the 
left shoulder, while yet the figure is perfectly 
defined with subtlest art. The material is 
ottoman silk in a lovely shade of heliotrope, and 
so soft of texture that it drapes like muslin, It 
is gathered into a white silk chemisette at the 
neck, finished round the throat with a band of 
green and heliotrope chenille embroidery. A 
similar, though wider band hides the junction of 
the ottoman with the chemisette. A deep, 
pointed insertion of gathered white silk runs from 
the shoulder down either sleeve, with a band of 
the chenille embroidery in the centre. Small 
heliotrope beads of the very shade of the silk 
bring it into harmony with the latter. At the 
wrist, as on all the sleeves of this year’s gowns, 
there are five or six little silk buttons and button- 
holes, so that the sleeves may be unfastened in 
order to admit of the gloves being buttoned 
underneath. 

The hat which went with this dress was in 
heliotrope silk muslin, of the same pinkish tone 
as the dress, with a little green introduced of the 
shade of the chenille embroidery. A garland of 
shaded hyacinths surrounds the crown. The 
sunshade, large and dome-shaped, is in heliotrope 
ottoman, like the dress, edged with frills of silk 
muslin in green and heliotrope, and with clusters 
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of hyacinths at the ferule and just below where 
the hand rests upon the handle. All these 
make a quite delightful sout ensemble. I saw 
them at Louise’s, where I also fell in love with a 
delightful black net hat, trimmed with tiny blue 
harebells—a cerulean shower. 

Foulard will without doubt be extremely fash- 
ionable this year, a foulard dress bought from 
Worth has a cream ground, with flowers scattered 
all over it of every kind. The trimming on this 
skirt was a band of transparent muslin, covered 
with some four-inch or five-inch wide tucks of 
spotted net. The foulard was apparently allowed 
to follow its own will, being caught up once or 
twice with close pJaited rosettes of terra cotta silk. 
The straight, full breadth at the back was fast- 
ened on to the bodice beneath an oblong rosette 
of the same kind, and these also appeared on the 
bodice in front, Where the material was moulded 
to the figure; the sleeves, as all sleeves do now, 
stood up high on the shoulders. 

Judging from a dress of Felix, Spanish lace is 
coming in again. A skirt of piece Spanish lace 
had straight bands at the side of a wide galon of 
gold and turquoise. Nothing could be well 
simpler as far as the skirt was concerned. It 
fell in straight folds, and just in front was a little 
plaited near the waist at either side. The bodice 
was, however, quite original. The back was en- 
tirely covered with a rich network of gold and 
turquoise, which formed a handsome belt in 
front. The Spanish lace on the bodice was 
arranged in horizontal folds across the bust, 
giving importance and roundness tothe figure; 
and the straight gauntlet portion of the sleeve 
showed the same magnificent turquoise and gold 
material, which likewise formed a yoke piece on 
the high bodice. 

Perhaps the most startling and original of the 
gowns seen was a dark, but bright blue muslin, 
printed all over with natural sized marguerites, 
and made up over a yellow silk foundation, which 
asserted itself. The bodice and skirt were all 
in one, the bodice fastened, as many of the new 
bodice do now, at the back. Round the skirt 
was a flounce of the muslin, edged with black 
Jace. There were an infinity of runners at the 
waist, and long pendants of black ribbon velvet 
hung from the shoulders of the high sleeves, 
fastened with ordinary mother-of-pearl buttons 
at the waist. The bows stood up well on the 
shoulders, and there were loops of cord at the 
waist. 

The tea-gowns are all of the soft draping de- 
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signs, until now associated with women of the 
East. One gown, in the deep old-fashioned 
pink, a mixture of cashmere and crépe de Chine, 
had the back and front of the bodice entirely 
composed of white muslin guipure; wing-like 
ends of cashmere fell from the shoulders at the 
back to the hem, the soft crépe de Chine falling 
softly in front of the skirt. The sleeves—large 
and ample—were made after the order of the 
chorister boys’ sleeves, only more closely plaited 
on the shoulders. 

A delightful tea-gown, made for one of the 
leaders of fashion, was composed of Merveilleux 
of a new deep pinky heliotrope, with rows of 
Valenciennes lace introduced perpendicularly; 
the loose bodice, with the high sleeves, trimmed 
to match in the same style, with an abundance of 
lace. 

Cloth dresses are the fashion of the year for 
evening and morning, and some are exceptionally 
soft of texture. One of these had been elabo- 
rately trimmed with some of the new woolen 
panels, in which strips of velvet are interwoven, 
The dress was elaborately adorned with bands of 
feathers of the same delicate heliotrope as the 
rest. It fastened on one side, giving great length 
tothe figure. The sleeves had high puffs. Trans. 
parent materials are to be the fashion, and a fancy 
striped canvas, the stripes showing floral Pompa- 
dour designs, was an excellent example with its 
gathered bodice. A cottonstriped red and white, 
of a very soft make, showed a return to the old 
mode of three gathered flounces, the bodice 
made as a long jacket, all trimmed with lace, 
the sleeves gathered. A shrimp cloth, mingled 
with black, was another success, quite original 
and stylish; the sleeves arranged in puffs, divided 
by horizontal bands of black. 

En tous cas of tartan silk, with fancy wooden 
handles, seem to be quite ¢ /a mode for demi saison 
use. There are some in the porcelain-blue shade, 
now called “old blue,” with ribbon passed through 
the handle and tied in a bow, finished off with 
fluffy silk pompons. The new fancy pocket 
handkerchiefs are in considerable variety, both 
in white and colors; the hoisery and chaussure 
tempting in the extreme, and the gloves (some 
of them being ready at the time of our visit to be 
despatched to the Queen and Princess of Wales) 
in fawn of every shade, gray, and darker colors. 

I hear a horrid rumor that we are shortly to 
wear our hair in nets down our backs, I sin- 
cerely trust it may not be true. 

MARIGOLD. 
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slight cost, is often a serious 
consideration, where nat- 
ural taste far overbalances 
the weight of the purse 
laid aside for such adorn- 
ment. Many articles are 
passed by as seemingly 
useless, which, if properly 
utilized, would add much 
to relieving the bare, unfinished appearance 
which so many rooms present. 

You probably have some of the old matting 
which has been around tea chests. If, however, 
you are not the owner of any, no doubt any 
grocer will be glad to supply the deficiency, free 
of cost. This seems an unpromising foundation 
for adornment, but if you have an unsightly door, 
ora bare place upon a plainly-tinted wall, you 
can make a very pretty panel of this to cover 
over the deficiency, and make an attractive piece 
of color in your room. 

You should first dampen the matting, and 
stretch it out, so that it will dry perfectly smooth. 
Then proceed to make it as large as the material 
will admit of. Turn each side down carefully, 
and make a hem at top and bottom, through 
which run a lathe, to keep it firm and smooth. 
Then commence to decorate the matting. A 
pretty border, in contrasting colors, should be 
painted across the top and bottom; then let a 
spray of flowers be carelessly thrown across the 
intermediate space. Attach a colored cord from 
each side at the top to hang it from, and make a 
fringe to finish the bottom. This can be made 
of macrame cord knotted, heavy twine, or vari- 
ous colored Jarge beads, threaded, to form a 
fringe. When you have completed this, you 
will be astonished to note the improvement in 
your room. 

Pictures can be framed at a very trifling cost, 
not, of course, if they are taken to a picture 
dealer, but if a little ingenuity is practiced at 
home. So many really beautiful subjects come 
in the magazines and illustrated papers of the 
day, that there is no lack of material to com- 
mence work on. An easy method of making 










a frame is to procure one-inch (or as much wider 
as you prefer) moulding, like is used for doors; 
VoL, CXXI—No, 12. 


brads; then stain in imitation of walnut, or, 
better still, gild, or paint in white, red, blue, or 
pale green, with enamel paint, and ornament 
with gilding. The liquid gilt answers ricely for 
any such decoration, and is always ready for use. 
The enamel paint is economical, and produces a 
beautiful effect. A picture that has not a very 
good margin is much improved by having a mat 
put around. This is cut out of card-board, the 
exact size of the picture, the centre being cut 
out and put over the subject, and the outside 
border made of whatever size fancy may dictate; 
of course, this must be decided upon before the 
frame is made. With a frame thus made, and a 
glass covering the picture, the most ordinary 
wood cut, if ofa good subject, can be made to 
present a beautiful appearance. Ordinary laths 
are nailed together for frames, and draped or 
covered with China silk. These are extremely 
pretty, but not as durable as a painted or gilded 
frame. 

For useful summer shades to a window that 
does not require any shading in the winter sea- 
son, ordinary matting serves, and makes a very 
pretty screen. Measure the matting the length 
of the window, tack the upper end to a thin 
strip of wood, about the size of a lath, and fit it 
just inside the window casing above: Tie the 
threads of warp along the lower edge, and clip 
them close. Paint a wide dado of palm leaves 
across the lower end, using chrome green, yel- 
low ochre, and black. Fasten one end of cream 
color twine on the inner side, at the top, letting 
it come out and around the whole length of the 
curtain, and down about fifteen inches on the 
outside (inside the room). On the loose end 
should be fastened a large brass ring, such as 
are used on curtain poles, There is a small ring 
on one side, with a hole large enough to put the 
twine through. This twine enables the shade to 
be put up to the height required. 

Stenciling is very simple, and the borders are 
put on in that manner. The plates may be made 
of sheet brass, copper, zinc, or pasteboard ; if of 
the latter, they should be well varnished before 
being used. The designs can be copied from 
wall paper, and different fabrics, if you cannot 
draw them yourself. Cut them first in ordinary 
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manilla paper, then transfer to the plate, being 
careful that the edges are cut clear, as a ragged 
edge will spoil the effect. The coloring is put 
on with a brush, the different portions being cut 
that require special color, The plates are held 
close against the wall, and the color laid on with 
a circular motion; it is easily and quickly done, 
care only being required that too much color is 
not put on so as to produce’a daub at any point. 
How to use up the numerous scraps of white 
domestic muslin that accumulates in a house- 
hold, is a query often asked. They seem too 
good to throw away, and are literally of no use. 
A pretty, unique, durable, and inexpensive bed- 
spread can be made of them, similar to,the old- 
fashioned “daisy” tidy. Cut circular pieces of 
the muslin, using a saucer to cut your pasteboard 
pattern by, as it will secure an accurate circle. 
Turn the edge; and gather the circular piece 
on the right side with a strong thread; draw it 
up as tight as you can and fasten securely. Then 
pull it into shape, when it will be about three 
an@ one-fourth inches in diameter; one side 
gathered, with an opening inthe centre, and the 
other side plain. Stroke the gathers down evenly. 
The gathered side is the right, or upper side, of 
the discs. Sew them together, side by side, by 
neatly overcasting about one inch of the edges. 
‘lhis leaves little diamond-shaped holes between 
every four discs. These may be left open, or 
filled with thread-lace work. Nineteen discs in 
width and twenty-sixth in ength make a fair 
sized spread, and it is lovely; the discs, at a 


little distance, having the appearance of raised 
white roses. It can be lined witha color, or 
left unlined, as fancy dictates. 

During the summer months care has to be 
observed, or even with fine weather and hot sun 
the weekly washing will not present its usually 
white appearance ; therefore some hints may be 
useful. 

A bad case of mildew is an irremediable in- 
jury to linen or cotton goods. Usually, the spots 
appear in warm weather when a quantity of 
damp clothes are carelessly al!owed to lie heaped 
together or are rolled up too long a time. The 
discoloration is due to the growth of a micro- 
scopic plant which attacks the moist fibres of the 
cloth greatly to their injury. [f only just begun 
on the surface, bleaching may remove the spots 
wholly or in part. If sunlight and moisture do 
not prove sufficiently powerful, it is well to try 
applications of salt and lemon juice, laying the 
article in the bright sunshine. Bleaching pow- 
der might also be tried, but there would proba- 
bly be some danger of rotting the goods. The 
best way out of such a difficulty is to be careful 
not to let it happen again. The invisible germs 
of the plant float in the air, ready to develop 
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when they find warmth, moisture, and a suitable 
feeding: ground. 


Fruit stains on table linen and other white 
goods can usually be removed by holding the 
article straight over a bowl and pouring boiling 
water through it. When the juice of acid fruits 
has spotted colored goods, touch the place with 
ammonia water. This counteracts the effect of 
the acid and will usually restore the color, The 
ammonia will quickly evaporate, leaving no resi. 
due. To remove fruit stains from the fingers, 
hold the hands, while wet, over the fumes from 
burning matches. The sulphur fumes will remove 
the stains. 


Kerosene, if spilled on a garment, will evap. 
orate in a little while, like benzine or gasoline, 
only more. slowly, and needs no special treat. 
ment, 


Keep silver articles away from matches or sul- 
phurin any form. Sulphur fumes in impure or 
gas-tainted air will quickly blacken silver bya 
deposit of silver sulphide. Eggs, onions, greens 
and mustard, all contain sulphur and readily 
blacken any silver that comes in contact with 
them. Fine precipitated chalk will remove the 
discoloration and also some of the silver with it 

A little ammonia in the water is ‘excellent 
for cleanirg glass, greasy articles, hair brushes, 
etc, To clean paint from window glass, rub over 
with sapolio or whiting, and then wash witha lit 
tle ammonia inthe water, Obstinate patches can 
be removed by rubbing with the edge of a new 
silver dollar; or caustic soda may be applied 
to soften the paint. 


Lamps should receive daily attention, in the 

orning, if possible, 

There is much difference of opinion among 
housekeepers as to whether lamp globes should 
be washed. Some good housewives contend they 
should not. However, that is only a matter of 
opinion. A large basin of rain-water should con- 
stitute a part of the “lamper’s” outfit; good 
soap, a soft cloth to wash the globes, another to 
dry them, and one to polish them. 

The lamp bowl should be emptied once a 
week, and it should be thoroughly washed and 
rinsed, as the best of kerosine contains a sedi- 
ment that will clog the wick, which, by the way, 
should be washed and rinsed once a month. If 
the wick gets too short to burn through an eve- 
ning it may be lengthened, or an entire new 
wick may be pieced on to it. This is, of course, 
for one of an economic turn of mind. 

If the wick does not work easily in the burner 
pull one or two threads out of it, and usually the 

ifficulty will have disappeared. 

To secure a well-shaped light is some trouble 
and a constant source of annoyance, when one 
trims the wicks, a thing not to be recommended. 
First, take time and trim the wick into good 
shape. Try it by lighting the lamp; work with 
it until you are satisfied with the shape and size 
of the light, then trim it no more. When caring 
for the lamp, pinch the black crust off the wick 
with the thumb and first finger. This will usu- 
ally insure you a well-shaped light. 
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Preserved Tomatoes. 

In many gardens there is a plentiful supply of 
green tomatoes, that will not ripen. Allow one- 
half pound of white sugar to one pound of fruit. 
Put into the preserving kettle, and add just 
enough water to make sufficient syrup. Do not 
put too much water at first, as you can add it if 
there is not enough. Lemons should be sliced, 
and put into it in the proportion of one lemon 
to every two pounds of fruit. Cook until done 
through, and the syrup looks thick. They make 
an excellent preserve, and taste much like pre- 


served figs. 
Grape Jelly. 


Strip from their stalks some fine, ripe, black 
cluster grapes, and stir them with a wooden 
spoon over a gentle fire until all have burst, and 
the juice flows freely from them. Strain it off 
without pressure, and pass it through a jelly-bag, 
or through a twice-folded muslin; weigh; then 
boil it rapidly for twenty minutes; draw it from 
the fire, stir in it until dissolved fourteen ounces 
of good sugar, roughly powdered, to each pound 
of juice, and boil the jelly quickly for fifteen 
minutes longer, keeping it constantly stirred,and 

sperfectly well skimmed. It will be clear, and of 
a beautiful pale rose color. 

Preserved Cherries. 

, Stone the cherries, preserving every drop of 
juice; weigh the fruit, allowing one pound for 
each pound of sugar; put a layer of fruit for one 
of sugar until all is used up; pour over the juice 
and boil gently, until the syrup begins to thicken. 
The short-stemmed red cherries are best for this 
preserve. Sweet cherries will not do. 


Presered Egg-Plums. 

Four pounds of fine egg plums, with their 
stems; four pounds of loaf sugar. 

Wash the plums in cold water, and wipe dry 
carefully. Put the sugar ona slow fire in the 
preserving kettle, with as much water as will wet 
the sugar, and let it simmer slowly; then prick 
each plum thoroughly with a needle, and placea 
layer of them in the syrup; let them cook until 
they lose their color a little, and the skins begin 
to break, then lift them out with a perforated 
skimmer and place them singly in a large dish to 
cool. Then put another layer of plums into the 
syrup, and let them simmer and cool in the same 
manner, until the whole are done. As they cool 
carefully replace the broken skins, so as not to 
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destroy the appearance of the plums, When 
the last layer is finished, return the first to the 
kettle and boil until transparent. Do the same 
with each layer. While the latest cooked are 4 
cooling, place the first in the glass jars; when 
all are done pour the hot syrup over them, and 
when cold close as usual. The jelly should be 
of the color and consistency of rich wine jelly. 


Fresh Pineapple. 

Take nice, ripe pineapples; peel them, and 
pick out the eyes, and put them upon a large 
dish. Take a silver fork and tear the pineapple 
apart, and put the pieces in jars that have her- 
metrically sealed tops. Take the juice that came 
from the fruit and allow one-quarter of a pound 
of sugar to each quart jar; if not enough juice, 
add a little water; when the sugar has melted 
fill the jars. Try and not make more juice than 
is needed. Put the jars into a large, flat- 
bottomed kettle; put a few sticks in the bottom, 
to keep the jars from breaking; pour cold water 
around them. Put on the glass tops, but not 
the India rubber pieces. When the water boils, 
take out the jars and seal them immediately. 
This manner of preserving pineapples retains 
the freshness and flavor of the fruit,and will keep 
for several years, 

Damsons for Pies. 

Put the damsons in small stone jars; set them 
up to their necks in a boiler of cold water, ‘ 
When the water boils and the fruit is scalded 
fit in the corks, and secure them tightly. 


Blackberry Jelly. 

Put the fruit in a stone jar; set the jar in a 
pot of cold water; put a few small sticks on the 
bottom of the pot to keep the jar from breaking. 
When the water boils around the jar, and the 
fruit is soft, take it out and squeeze out the juice 
by putting the berries ina bag. To each pint 
of juice add one pound of sugar; put it into a 
preserving kettle, and when it comes to a boil 
watch it that it does not burn; let it boil until 
it jellies. It takes about twenty minutes. 


Blackberry Jam. 

Take six quarts of ripe berries and three 
pounds of brown sugar. Mash together, and put 
into a kettle and boil two hours, stirring fre- 
quently. Spice to taste, or omit spice altogether. 
When cool put it into a jar, cover with brandy 
paper and seal, and it will keep for years. 
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manilla paper, then transfer to the plate, being 
careful that the edges are cut clear, as a ragged 
edge will spoil the effect. The coloring is put 
on with a brush, the different portions being cut 
that require special color, The plates are held 
close against the wall, and the color laid on with 
a circular motion; it is easily and quickly done, 
care only being required that too much color is 
not put on so as to produce’a daub at any point. 
How to use up the numerous scraps of white 
domestic muslin that accumulates in a house- 
hold, is a query often asked. They seem too 
good to throw away, and are literally of no use. 
A pretty, unique, durable, and inexpensive bed- 
spread can be made of them, similar to,the old- 
fashioned “daisy” tidy. Cut circular pieces of 
the muslin, using a saucer to cut your pasteboard 
pattern by, as it will secure an accurate circle. 
Turn the edge; and gather the circular piece 
on the right side with a strong thread; draw it 
up as tight as you can and fasten securely. Then 
pull it into shape, when it will be about three 
and one-fourth inches in diameter; one side 
gathered, with an opening inthe centre, and the 
other side plain. Stroke the gathers down evenly. 
The gathered side is the right, or upper side, of 
the discs. Sew them together, side by side, by 
neatly overcasting about one inch of the edges. 
‘his leaves little diamond-shaped holes between 
every four discs. These may be left open, or 
filled with thread-lace work. Nineteen discs in 
width and twenty-sixth in ength make a fair 
sized spread, and it is lovely; the discs, at a 


little distance, having the appearance of raised 
white roses. It can be lined witha color, or 
left unlined, as fancy dictates. 

During the summer months care has to be 
observed, or even with fine weather and hot sun 
the weekly washing will not present its usually 
white appearance ; therefore some hints may be 
useful. 

A bad case of mildew is an irremediable in- 
jury to linen or cotton goods. Usually, the spots 
appear in warm weather when a quantity of 
damp clothes are carelessly al!owed to lie heaped 
together or are rolled up too long a time. The 
discoloration is due to the growth of a micro- 
scopic plant which attacks the moist fibres of the 
cloth greatly to their injury. [f only just begun 
on the surface, bleaching may remove the spots 
wholly or in part. If sunlight and moisture do 
not prove sufficiently powerful, it is well to try 
applications of salt and lemon juice, laying the 
article in the bright sunshine. Bleaching pow- 
der might also be tried, but there would proba- 
bly be some danger of rotting the goods, The 
best way out of such a difficulty is to be careful 
not to let it happen again. The invisible germs 
of the plant float in the air, ready to develop 
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when they find warmth, moisture, and a suitable 
feeding: ground. 


Fruit stains on table linen and other white 
goods can usually be removed by holding the 
article straight over a bowl and pouring boiling 
water through it. When the juice of acid fruits 
has spotted colored goods, touch the place with 
ammonia water. This counteracts the effect of 
the acid and will usually restore the color, The 
ammonia will quickly evaporate, leaving no resi. 
due. To remove fruit stains from the fingers, 
hold the hands, while wet, over the fumes from 
burning matches. The sulphur fumes will remove 
the stains. 


Kerosene, if spilled on a garment, will evap. 
orate in a little while, like benzine or gasoline, 
only more. slowly, and needs no special treat- 
ment, 


Keep silver articles away from matches or sul. 
phurin any form. Sulphur fumes in impure or 
gas-tainted air will quickly blacken silver bya 
deposit of silver sulphide. Eggs, onions, greens 
and mustard, all contain sulphur and readily 
blacken any silver that comes in contact with 
them. Fine precipitated chalk will remove the 
discoloration and also some of the silver with it 

A little ammonia in the water is ‘excellent 
for cleanirg glass, greasy articles, hair brushes, 
etc, To clean paint from window glass, rub over 
with sapolio or whiting, and then wash with a lit 
tle ammonia inthe water, Obstinate patches can 
be removed by rubbing with the edge of a new 
silver dollar; or caustic soda may be applied 
to soften the paint. 


Lamps should receive daily attention, in the 

orning, if possible, 

There is much difference of opinion among 
housekeepers as to whether lamp globes should 
be washed. Some good housewives contend they 
should not. However, that is only a matter of 
opinion. A large basin of rain-water should con- 
stitute a part of the “lamper’s” outfit; good 
soap, a soft cloth to wash the globes, another to 
dry them, and one to polish them. 

The lamp bowl should be emptied once a 
week, and it should be thoroughly washed and 
rinsed, as the best of kerosine contains a sedi- 
ment that will clog the wick, which, by the way, 
should be washed and rinsed once a month. If 
the wick gets too short to burn through an eve- 
ning it may be lengthened, or an entire new 
wick may be pieced on to it. This is, of course, 
for one of an economic turn of mind. 

If the wick does not work easily in the burner 
pull one or two threads out of it, and usually the 

ifficulty will have disappeared. 

To secure a well-shaped light is some trouble 
and a constant source of annoyance, when one 
trims the wicks, a thing not to be recommended. # 
First, take time and trim the wick into good 
shape. Try it by lighting the lamp; work with 
it until you are satisfied with the shape and size 
of the light, then trim it no more. When caring 
for the lamp, pinch the black crust off the wick 
with the thumb and first finger. This will usu- 
ally insure you a well-shaped light. 
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Preserved Tomatoes. 

In many gardens there is a plentiful supply of 
green tomatoes, that will not ripen. Allow one- 
half pound of white sugar to one pound of fruit. 
Put into the preserving kettle, and add just 
enough water to make sufficient syrup. Do not 
put too much water at first, as you can add it if 
there is not enough. Lemons should be sliced, 
and put into it in the proportion of one lemon 
to every two pounds of fruit. Cook until done 
through, and the syrup looks thick. They make 
an excellent preserve, and taste much like pre- 


served figs. 
Grape Jelly. 


Strip from their stalks some fine, ripe, black 
cluster grapes, and stir them with a wooden 
spoon over a gentle fire until all have burst, and 
the juice flows freely from them. Strain it off 
without pressure, and pass it through a jelly-bag, 
or through a twice-folded muslin; weigh; then 
boil it rapidly for twenty minutes; draw it from 
the fire, stir in it until dissolved fourteen ounces 
of good sugar, roughly powdered, to each pound 
of juice, and boil the jelly quickly for fifteen 
minutes longer, keeping it constantly stirred,and 
sperfectly well skimmed. It will be clear, and of 
a beautiful pale rose color. 

Preserved Cherries. 

Stone the cherries, preserving every drop of 
juice; weigh the fruit, allowing one pound for 
each pound of sugar; put a layer of fruit for one 
of sugar until all is used up; pour over the juice 
and boil gently, until the syrup begins to thicken. 
The short-stemmed red cherries are best for this 
preserve. Sweet cherries will not do. 


Presered Egg-Plums. 

Four pounds of fine egg plums, with their 
stems ; four pounds of loaf sugar. 

Wash the plums in cold water, and wipe dry 
carefully. Put the sugar ona slow fire in the 
preserving kettle, with as much water as will wet 
the sugar, and let it simmer slowly; then prick 
each plum thoroughly with a needle, and placea 
layer of them in the syrup; let them cook until 
they lose their color a little, and the skins begin 
to break, then lift them out with a perforated 
skimmer and place them singly in a large dish to 
cool. Then put another layer of plums into the 
syrup, and let them simmer and cool in the same 
manner, until the whole are done. As they cool 
carefully replace the broken skins, so as not to 


Department. 


destroy the appearance of the plums. When 
the last layer is finished, return the first to the 
kettle and boil until transparent. Do the same 
with each layer. While the latest cooked are 
cooling, place the first in the glass jars; when 
all are done pour the hot syrup over them, and 
when cold close as usual. The jelly should be 
of the color and consistency of rich wine jelly. 


Fresh Pineapple. 

Take nice, ripe pineapples; peel them, and 
pick out the eyes, and put them upona large 
dish. Take a silver fork and tear the pineapple 
apart, and put the pieces in jars that have her- 
metrically sealed tops. Take the juice that came 
from the fruit and allow one-quarter of a pound 
of sugar to each quart jar; if not enough juice, 
add a little water; when the sugar has melted 
fill the jars. Try and not make more juice than 
is needed. Put the jars into a large, flat- 
bottomed kettle; put a few sticks in the bottom, 
to keep the jars from breaking; pour cold water 
around them. Put on the glass tops, but not 
the India rubber pieces. When the water boils, 
take out the jars and seal them immediately. 
This manner of preserving pineapples retains 
the freshness and flavor of the fruit,and will keep 
for several years, 

Damsons for Pies. 

Put the damsons in small stone jars; set them 
up to their necks in a boiler of cold water, 
When the water boils and the fruit is scalded 
fit in the corks, and secure them tightly. 


Blackberry Jelly. 

Put the fruit in a stone jar; set the jar in a 
pot of cold water; put a few small sticks on the 
bottom of the pot to keep the jar from breaking. 
When the water boils around the jar, and the 
fruit is soft, take it out and squeeze out the juice 
by putting the berries ina bag. To each pint 
of juice add one pound of sugar; put it into a 
preserving kettle, and when it comes to a boil 
watch it that it does not burn; let it boil until 
it jellies. It takes about twenty minutes. 


Blackberry Jam. 

Take six quarts of ripe berries and three 
pounds of brown sugar. Mash together, and put 
into a kettle and boil two hours, stirring fre- 
quently. Spice to taste, or omit spice altogether. 
When cool put it into a jar, cover with brandy 
paper and seal, and it will keep for years. 
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Peach Butter. 


Pare ripe peaches and put them in a preserv- 
ing kettle, with sufficient water to boil them 
soft; then mash them through a colander, re- 
moving the stones. To each quart of the peaches 
put one and a half pounds of sugar, and boil 
very slowly for one hour; stir often and keep it 
from burning; put in stone or glass jars; seal 
tightly, and keep in a cool place. Grape hutter 
is also excellent. Grapes can be used that do 

not ripen. 
Peach Leather. 

Stew as many peaches as you choose, allowing 
a quarter of a pound of sugar to one of fruit; 
mash it up smooth as it cooks, When it is dry 
enough to spread smooth in a thin sheet put it 
upon a board greased with butter, set it out in the 
sun to dry, and when dry it can be rolled up like 
leather, wrapped -up in a cloth, and will keep 
perfectly from season to season. School children 
consider it a delightful addition to their luncheon 
of biscuit or cold bread. Apple and quince 
leather are made in the same fashion, only a 
little flavoring of spice or lemon is added to them. 
These leathers are made in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, and are rarely seen elsewhere fin the 
State. 

Preserved Peaches, 

Take fifteen pounds of cling-stone peaches, 
pared, but not cut up or stoned; seven and a 
half pounds of loaf sugar. Dissolve one-half of 
the sugar in as little water as possible; set the 
kettle on the fire, and when it begins to simmer 
throw in a layer of peaches; let them boil from 
twenty to thirty minutes; then take them out, 
free from syrup, and lay them on a flat dish to 
cool; throw in another layer, and so on until all 
are cooked. After you have boiled two or three 
layers the syrup will have increased. By degrees 
add the rest of the sugar, and when all are done 
boil up the syrup until a little thick; then, as 
you take the kettle from the fire, stir in carefully 
and thoroughly half a pint of alcohol. Put the 
peaches into jars; pour on the boiling syrup. 
When cold cover and seal, as usual. 


Peach Jam. 


For every pound of peaches allow three-quar- 
ters of a pound of sugar; pare the peaches and 
slice fine; put them on the fire in a preserving 
kettle, and let the juice gradually melt the sugar. 
Boil it, stirring constantly, to prevent burning. 
When a smooth pulp, put into wide-mouthed 
jars and seal up. 
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Canned Pears. 
Use SeckeLor Bartlett pears; prepare a syrup, 
allowing one pint of water and a quarter of a 
pound of sugar to each quart of fruit. As fast 
as you peel the pears drop each into a pan of 
clear water. When the syrup has come toa fast 
boil put in the pears carefully, not to bruise 
them. Boil them until they look clear and can 
be easily pierced with a fork; have the cans 
ready, rolled in hot water; pack with the pears, 
fill to the brim with scalding syrup and seal, 
Preserved Quinces. 
Wash and wipe the quinces, then weigh, peel, 
core and quarter them; put the parings and 
seeds on to boil ina little water; then put the 
cut-up quinces into a preserving kettle, with 
enough water to cover them, and let them boil 
until you can pierce them with a fork; then 
take them from the kettle, strain into the water 
in the kettle, the water in which the parings 
and seeds have been boiled; put the parboiled 
quinces into another preserving kettle, and to 
every pound (equal quantities) of fruit and sugar 
add one pint of the quince water. Boil the 
quinces until clear, then take out with a skim- 
mer, and put upon clean dishes to drain; boil 
the syrup until it jellies. If there is more 
quince water than is needed for the weight of 
fruit and sugar, it should be added in the beging 
ning, allowing a pound more of sugar for each 
pint of water. Put the quinces into jars, pour 
the boiling hot jelly over them, and, when cold, 
close as usual. If there be more jelly than 
sufficient to cover the fruit, put it into separate 
jars; itis very good. 
Spiced Rhubarb Relish. 

This is a tested recipe and will be found very 
good. Peel and slice the rhubarb and weigh it. 
Put it in a porcelain kettle and place it where it 
will heat very gradually until the juice flows freely. 
No water should be added. Then bring forward 
on the stove and stew gently half an hour. Dip 
out about half the juice in a dish (not tin), which 
should be kept warm. Now add to the cooked 
fruit one-half pound of sugar to each pound of 
thubarb used, and also to each pound allow one 
teaspoonful of cloves and two teaspoonfuls of 
cinnamon. Stir well, and if you like it stronger 
add more spice. Should it be too thick, reduce 
with a little of the warm juice. The mixture 
should not be quite as thick as jam. Simmer 
ten minutes.and pour into glass fruit-jars. Screw 
on the tops closely, and when cool wrap each jar 
in thick paper and keep in a cool, dry place. 
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Fig. 1. Laundry Bag. 

Bags of all kinds are so fashionable that they 
are popular to hold fine handkerchiefs, and any 
dainty soiled linen. They are then hung up in 
the room, and add to the pretty surroundings. 
Our model is crocheted with coarse écru Ken- 
sington crochet thread. It consists of a front and 
back, which are connected by strips of open cro- 
chet-work at the sides; the connecting edges are 
worked in a color—blue or red—and the front of 
the bag is ornamented 
with a diagonal band of 
écru Aida canvas, on 
which the word «“ Lin- 
gerie” is worked in cross- 
stitch, surrounded by a 
narrow border. Twome- 
tal-capped bamboo rods 
are run into the narrow, 
open heading at the top. 
The front and back each 
are sixteen inches wide 
by twenty deep, without 
the heading. Begin them 
each at the top with a 
chain foundation of the 
width required (in the 
model there are 132 
stitches). Work to and 
fro. 1st row.—Pass 3, 2 
double crochet on the 
next 2, * here the pattern 
begins, 4 chain, pass 3, 
6 single crochet on the 
next 6, 4 chain, pass 3, 
4 double crochet on the 
next 4; repeat from *; 
in the last pattern of the 
row work only 3 double 
instead of the final 4. 
2d row.—Turn, 3 chain, pass the first, 3 double 
on the next 3 (work around the whole chain at 
the top of each stitch, except in the case of a 
chain stitch, when work through the centre of 
the chain), * 4 chain, 4 single on the middle 4 
of the 6 single, 4 chain, pass 4, 6 double on the 
following 6; repeat from *; end the row with 4 
double on the last 4, instead of the 6 the pattern 
calls for. 3d row.—Turn, 3 chain, pass the Ist, 


4double on the next 4, then, throughout, alter- 
nately make 8 chain, pass 10, work 8 double on 
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the succeeding 8; end the row with 5 double on 
the last 5 instead of 8. 4th row.—Turn, work 
as in the 2d row, but make the 4 single on the 
middle 4 of the 8 chain. 5th row.—Like the 
Ist. 6th row.—3 chain, pass the Ist, 3 double 
on the next 3, * 4 chain, 2 double on the first 2 
of the 6 single, 2 chain, pass 2, 2 double on the 
next 2, 4 chain, 2 double on the middle 2 of the 
4 double; repeat from *; close with 4 double 
Repeat the 1st-6th rows until the 
bag is deep enough (8 
times in the model), then 
work the Ist-4th rows 
to finish. For the side 
stripes, which are four 
inches wide, make a 
chain foundation (44 
stitches in the model), 
and work to and fro. Ist 
row. — Pass 5, then by 
turns 1 double crochet 
on the next I chain, pass 
I. 2d row.— Turn, 4 
chain, then 1 double 
around every chain and 
I chain between. Repeat 
the 2d row until the strip 
is as long as the front 
and back. Fold these 
strips through the mid- 
dle, overseam the foun- 
dation stitches of both 
halves together, then join 
the lengthwise edges to 
the front and back, and 
join the front and back 
at the bottom, each by 
means of a row of single 
worked in a 
For the edging 
around the top work as follows: Ist row.—A 


instead of 2. 


crochet 
color. 


single crochet on every stitch, closing with a slip 
stitch on the first stitch in the row. 2d row.—5 
chain, a fourfold crochet on the next, then by 
turns 5 chain, pass 5, 2 fourfold on the succeed- 
ing 2; to close the row, 5 chain, pass 5, a slip 
stitch on the 5th of the 5 chain at the beginning. 
3d row.—Like the Ist. 4'h row.—With the 
color; by turns a picot and a single on the fol. 
lowing 3d (for a picot make 4 chain, and a single 
on the first of them). For the handles make a 











chain foundation twenty-two inches long, and 
work a single crochet on every stitch, form- 
ing a loop at the ends. The lower end is 
finished with seven tassels, one of a color _alter- 
nating with an écru one. 


Figs. 2-3. Combing Cape. 

This combing cape is worn when dressing the 
hair, or to protect the clothing when the hair is 
unbound and drying after a bath. It consists 
of a back and two front pieces, joined on the 
shoulders and open at the sides. It is nineteen 
inches wide and sixteen inches deep in the mid- 
dle, exclusive of the fringe. While the fronts 
are of the same depth, and each nine stitches 
wide. It is made of linen momie cloth, with a 
border (the full size for 
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The slipper part is in 
ribbed crochet of white 
Saxony wool. Begin at 
the toe with a chain of 
14 Stitches. Ist row.— 
Pass 1, 6 single crochet 
on the next 6, 3 singles 
on the middle stitch, 6 
singles on the succeed. 
ing 6. 2d row.—Turn, 2 
chain, 1 single on the 
first ofthem, then I single 
on the back mesh of 
every single in the last 
row, except on the mid- 
dle one of the 3 at the middle 
of the row, on which middle 
stitch work 3. 3d-13th rows,— 
Like the last, but in the last 7 
rows make only 1 chain at the 
beginning. 14th row.—1 chain, 
15 singles on the last 15 singles 
of the preceding row, omitting the rest. 15th-66th 
rows.—Like the last. Then crochet the stitches 
of the last row to the first 15 of the 13th row 
on the wrong side. Now take up red Saxony 
wool for the top (or white, if preferred) ; take up 
52 stitches out of the 26 ribs, just finished, and 
in a straight line with these take up 8 stitches 
from the space between the instep, taking them 
through the meshes at the back of the stitches, 
Work 34 rows in ribbed knitting, 2 stitches plain 
and 2 purled, and then cast off. The bootee has 
a double sole, an inner fleecy one worked with 
zephyr wool in the stitch Fig. 5, and an outer 
plain one like the foot. For the first cast 


on 12 stitches to begin, and knit 1 row in plain 





which is given in Fig. 3) 
worked all around it in 
colored flax thread. The 
neck is finished around 
with a narrow button- 
holing, and the ends with 
fringe made from the 
unraveled cloth, with a 
double row of knotting. 


Figs. 4-5. Infants’ 
Bootee. 

This little bootee is 
worked to resemble a 
knitted red sock emerg- 
jng from a white slipper. 
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knitting. 2d row.—Add another thread of wool. 
*knit 1 stitch with the first thread, bring the 
second thread from the back to the front, be- 





tween the stitch last knitted and the nemt, bring 
it around a lead- pencil, or any round mesh, about 
three-quarters of aninch toan inch in circum- 
ference, then to the back again; repeat from *; 
knit the last stitch with the first end. 3d row.— 
In plain knitting with the double thread, then 
remove the mesh. Knit 67 rows like the 2d and 
3d by turns; in the 5th, 7th and 45th rows widen 
1 stitch on both sides, to do which knit 2 stitches 
out of 1; in the 33d, 35th and 37th, and in the 
61st and 63d narrow I stitch on both sides, knit- 
ting 2 stitches together. Knit the outer sole of 
the same size in the pattern as the foot; 
knit 2and purl 2, and transpose the knit and 
purl every 3 rows to form the blocks. Sew both 
soles to the upper, with the loops inside. The 
loops with which the top of the slipper is edged 
are worked like the inner sole, but only three 
stitches wide, and with a thread of each color, 
the loops being white. The rosette on the front 
is composed of 6 small tabs; for each make 7 
chain, work 6 singles on the 6th-1st, turn, I chain 
6 singles on the preceding 6, 3 singles on the end 








chain, 6 singles on the other side of the founda- 
tion chain; turn the work aroynd, and with red 
work 7 singles on 7,3 on the end stitch, 7 singles 
on the 7 on the other side. Runa cord or rib- 
bon through the top. CLR. 


Fig. 6. Shopping Bag. 


This bag is a useful adjunct toa shopping tour, 
as it is very convenient to carry small parcels in. 
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It is netted in coarse silk, either of black or 
colored, with ribbons run through the top for 
strings. 


This edging is 
worked with fine 
crochet thread, Ist 
row.—* 15 chain, 
close the last 10 into 
a loop with a ship 
stitch,2 slip stitches 
on the sth and 4th 
of the 15th, 11 double crochet around the first 
half of the loop; repeat from *. 2d row.— 
Along the other side 10 double a:ound the un- 
finished half of the next loop, a slip stitch on 
the slip stitch of this pattern before the next 
double, 3 chain, a slip on the 11th double of the 
next pattern; repeat, 3d row.—2 treble crochet, 
of which the uppermost loops are worked off 





‘ together, on the 3d and 4th of the next 10 double 


in the preceding row, 3 chain, 2 Couble crochet» 
of which the uppermost loops are worked off 
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together, on the next 2 stitches, 1 chain, a four- 
fold crochet around the follcwing 3 chain, 1 
chain; repeat. 4th row.—A double on every 
stitch in the last row. 5th row.—Along the 
other side of the 1st row work, for a scollop, 8 
double separated by 1 chain, on the 2d-gth of 
every 11 double, and 1 double around the 3 chain 
between. 


Figs. 1, 2, 3,4, 5. Cover for Veranda Table, 
and Veranda Stool. 


(See colored plate in front part of book.) 

Now that afternoon teas and tennis parties are 
popular, verandas have become very much beau- 
tified and furnished. A table is one of the in- 
dispensable articles, and a pretty cloth to cover it 
is the next consideration. 

The cover for this oval veranda table is a yard 
and three-quarters long by a yard and three- 
eighths wide. It is composed of seven bands of 
coarse cotton Java canvas—see the texture of the 
canvas in the full-sized detail Fig. 2. These 
canvas bands are woven with a selvage. The 
middle one, twelve inches wide, is écru; on 
either side is a blue one, six inches wide; then 
follow red ones, twelve inches wide; after which 
come the outermost two, of écru, six inches wide. 
The three wide bands are embroidered in a key 
pattern done in flat stitch in cotton of two colors 
—in blue and red on the écru, and in blue and 
écru on the red; the design is given in Fig. 3. 
Along the connecting seams between the wide 
and narrow bands the pattern (Fig. 2) is worked in 
cross and flat stitch in the same three colors, 
each ground color being executed in the other 
two, A herring-bone is worked on the seams. 
The edge is finished with a narrow crocheted 
cord scallop shown in Fig. 7, Work Table. 

Fig. 1 shows the table-cover completed and 
upon the table. 


Figs. 4,5. Veranda Stool. 


This stool can be a fancy one of bamboo, and 
2 cushioned top, or it may be of ordinary wood 
painted with enamel paint in any color fancy 
may dictate; the top should in any case be cush- 
ioned. Our model is covered with écru linen 
which is ornamented with embroidery. The 
embroidery is shown full size in Fig. 5, the scroll 
there given being used twice. It is a good 
example of linen embroidery, and can be adapted 
to a variety of objects. On the stool it is exe- 
cuted in terra cotta linen thread; the outlines 
are done in stem stitch, and the filling is in a 
variety of fancy stitches, all of which are clear y 
shown in the cut. The fringe has a crochet 
heading, and is knotted in, it corresponds in 
color to the embroidery. MABEL WARE. 





Needlework for Household Linen. 


The attention of housewives is now turned to 
the ornamentation of household linen. We are 
at last becoming tired of household linen that is 
plain to ugliness, but the ornamentation, for al] 
that, must be of such a kind as will not deterior- 
ate either by constant wear and tear, or by fre- 
quent washing. All the best sheets, table-cloths, 
and table-napkins are now at least hem-stitched, 
many having still more elaborate ornament in the 
shape of an insertion of drawn work, the very 
simplest form of which is an improvement to 
anything with a straight edge. Beyond this is 
often worked a flowing design in white embroid- 
ery, principally satin stitch, and which is so 
arranged as to be a good deal raised above the 
background. 

One of the handsome patterns for this em- 
broidery resembles a thick piece of lace laid 
upon the linen. Such work is not very difficult 
to manage, and amply repays any trouble that 
may be bestowed upon it. A lace design is first 
of all traced upon the linen, with tracing paper, 
in the usual manner. The outlines are followed 
with overcast stitches, worked as delicately as 
possible ; the fillings are made with lace stitches, 
the various bars being put in exactly as in lace- 
making ; in short, the work is executed just like 
point lace, except that the lace stitches are taken 
through the linen foundation, instead of being 
worked upon a background of glazed calico, 
which is afterwards cut away. The work looks 
particularly rich and effective if carried out in 
black silk upon colored ponge or India silk. If 
the worker is so fortunate as to possess a piece 
of rose point that can serve as a model, so 
much the better, as the effect may be greatly 
improved by the raised buttonho'e work that 
forms so great a characteristic of this particula 
lace. This would look well worked in écru 
threads upon white. 

The Renaissance guipure is not unfrequently 
worked upon woolen materials, such as surge or 
cloth. After it is embroidered and cut out, it is 


occasionally mounted over colored satin; but, as ° 


a general rule, the effect is better when it can be 
used and left without a background. The silks 
should be as bright and gay in color as possible, 
and gold thread, tinsel, spangles, and beads 
should not be omitted. With the exercise of a 
little taste and judgment, it is possible to render 
such a piece of work as this very pleasing and 
oriental in effect. 
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GAIN it is our pleasant duty to 
greet our readers 
As each month 
rolls by, and we 
sit down to have 
a few words with 
our friends and 
patrons, we look 
about us and call 
‘ memory to our 
®, aid for happy 
y ZN faces, and picture 
the homes all 
over the world to 
which our book is a monthly visitor. This month 
our book presents a particularly attractive ap- 
pearance ; two frontispiece illustrations grace its 
pages. Who can fail to admire the mischievous 
child peeping out from the basket, where she has 
gone to hide? Equally pretty is the original 
design illustrating the poem, the pathos of which 
isso ably expressed. What other magazine in 
the country can produce sich a galaxy of beauty, 
and furnish so many attractions for a midsummer 
number? How many show the fu 1 compliment 
of pages during the summer months? Each and 
every one cuts somewhere, but we keep on with- 
out any cutting—addition is what we wor upon, 
not diminution —and, in this number, we, if 
possible, have given more than the usual number 
of good things. A new serial commences by an 
author who has long and favorably been known 
to the readers of the magazine; it is a real home 
story, and one that will touch a chord in many 
hearts. Next month another will be commenced 
by Southworth Shelley, who has contributed a 
number of bright sketches to the magazine. 
With all this we are not satisfied; still, more 
novelties are in course of preparation for each 
and every department; and yet we goon; we 
are ever upon the alert, and both here and 
abroad parties are ever watchful for novelties 
for Gopry’s LApy’s Book. That our numer- 
ous patrons are not unmindful of our efforts is a 
source of great pleasure to us; work is no tax 
when it is appreciated, that ours is can be tested 
by the kindly interest that is taken in us, and the 
increased circulation that our book receives. It 


is late in the season for clubs, but hardly a day 
passes that we do not receive an addition in this 
shape. 


We have tried, and are going to con- 
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tinue trying, to make GoDEy the best fashion 
magazine published ; and our friends seem deter- 
mined to make it have the largest circulation— 
go on with your efforts, and we will guarantee to 
publish the best magazine for $2.00 in the world. 

An old subscriber who tried to do without 
Gobey’s LApy’s Book writes: 

RALEIGH, N. C., May 22d, 1890. 
To Publisher of “Godey’s Lady’s Book.” 

DEAR Sir:—I am just delighted because I am 
getting thissplendid magazineagain. I certainly 
have missed it greatly the past year. It seems 
to have grown even better during that time. In- 
closed find coupons for May and June, with pat- 
There are 
no patterns to compare with Godey’s. <A former 
Miss D. F. H. 


terns marked, also two-cent stamp. 


subscriber, 
Still another : 
LoMBARD, MD., May 27th, 1890. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book: 

Enclosed find coupon for June, with one of 
your admirable patterns selected; also two-cent 
stamp, per your instruction. Your magazine I 
think an excellent one. It came to this home in 
the year 1833, taken by an aunt. I learned by 
this number that it was then only three years 
It is highly prized on that account, 
M. A. R. 


published. 
Very respectfully, 
eee 
BOOK-TABLE. 
«The Art of Authorship.” Complied and edited 
D. Appleton and Com- 
For sale by J. B. Lip- 


by George Bainton. 

pany New York, N.Y. 

pincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This is a complication of the views of many 
living English and American writers, in answers 
to questions addressed to them by the editor as 
to the art of writing books, and especially as to 
By this means Mr. Bainton has 
many eminent persons, 


literary style. 
obtained opinions of 
among which are included the names of Mark 
Twain, Phillips Brooks, Rider Haggard, Charlotte 
Yonge, Rhoda Broughton, and one or two hun- 
dred more. It is a book calculated toattract the 
attention of young people having literary hopes. 


“Jost Avelinch.” 
Appleton and Company, New York. 


By Marten Maartens, D. 
Price, 
50 cents. 
The scenes are laid in Holland. The reader 
is introduced into a family that is novel,in which 


I 











the hero has been sheltered after persecution by 
a crank of an uncle. His trials, love, unjust 
accusation and conviction of a capital crime, and 
the conduct of the various persons associated in 
the story, make it extremely interesting through- 
out. 


“Edward Burton.” By Henry Wood. Lee and 
Shepard, 10 Milk street, Boston, Mass. For 
sale by Lutheran Publication Society, Phila- 
delphia. Price, $1.25. 


“Edward Burton” is a powerful story, fasci- 
nating from beginning to end, in which is woven 
a vigorous and instructive narrative of the influ- 
ence exerted by the various systems of theology, 
ethics, sociology, charmingly expressed in charac- 
ter delineations. The work aims toward high 
ideals, portraying vividly the brightest side of 
human nature, carrying along a mere shading 
of the reverse asa suitable background for the 
structure. A realistic love affair in which pros- 
perity, misfortune and final victory, worldly and 
spiritual, play an important part, gives a romantic 
interest to the volume. The scene is laid in Bar 
Harbor and Boston, and the tone of the work is 
wholesome and inspiring. 


“Marion Graham.” By Meta Lander. Lee 
and Shepard, 10 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is a novel of great interest and power. 
The author, by inheritance, education and life- 
long associations, is exceptionally well prepared, 
both for theological criticism and for unfolding 
the beauty and power of Christian virtues and 
graces. Not less successfully, also, does she ex- 
hibit the entire incongruity of some of the dogmas 
with the humane and Christian sentiments of our 
day. 

“Girls and Women.” By E. Chester. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company, Boston, Mass. For, 
sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia. Price, 75 cents. 


This is the eighth book of «The Riverside 
Library for Young People,” and treats upon 
various themes, useful to both girls and women. 
Girls are talked to kindly, and ways and means 
for their good freely discussed. How they can 
benefit by friendly counsel is laid out clear before 
them, and there are very few women who would 
not receive much lasting benefit from the perusal 
of this charming book. 


“ The Tragic Muse.” By Henry James. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company, Boston, Mass. For 
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sale by J. B. Lizpincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Two volumes. Price, $2.50. 

The readers of the “Tragic Muse,” which 
has just been published in two volumes, after 
running as a serial through the pages of the 
Atlantic Monthly, will be well rewarded for 
their patience. The contest between artistic 
genius on the one side and influence of love and 
political ambition on the other, is twice illustra- 
ted in the “Tragic Muse” by different sets of 
people. Nick Dormer, the son of a deceased 
member of Parliament, loved by a beautiful, 
rich, and politically ambitious woman, urged by 
every family tradition and influence, as well as 
by natural facility towards a political life, throws 
up the seat in Parliament, to which he has just 
been returned, and his chances and wealth, and 
breaks with the woman who loves him, in order 
to take up portrait painting. Inthe other con- 
test Peter Sherringham, loving the theatre as 
Dormer loves painting, with the knowledge and 
taste to make him a manager, if not an actor, 
more in love with the great actress, Miriam 
Rooth, than Dormer is in love with Julia Dallow, 
cannot bring himself to propose marriage to this 
splendid woman of genius until it is too late, 
except on condition that she shall give up the 
stage. She clings to her art, of course, with 
even less wavering than Dormer took to portrait 
painting, from which results the artistic tempera- 
ment might draw the inference that it is stronger 
than any other worldly influence, and that as it 
can resist such temptations as love, wealth, and 
worldly position, so it can overcome all unfavor- 
able surroundings 

If one is tempted to say that Mr. James has 
the making of a great essayist, and to wonder 
why he selects the cumbersome machinery of 
the novel for the expression of his thought, why 
he sacrifices so little to popularity and should 
yet sacrifice so much, the wonder dies away in 
the deep impression made by the strongly dra- 
matic scene between Miriam Rooth and Peter 
Sherringham, where the diplomat, on the eve of 
his departure for America, makes his last appeal 
to the actress to leave the stage and become his 
wife, and the actress caps his reasoning with a 
better logic, springing froma depth of feeling 
which he has not yet sounded. Such a scene is 
only found in a strong novel, w_ ch this one un- 
doubtedly is. It is one that seaside and moun- 
tain coteries would do well to add to their 
collection for summer reading, when they want 
jntellectual food worth digesting. 
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« Home-made Candies.” By Anna Martin Rich- 
ardson. Robert Clarke & Co., 61, 63 and 65 
West Fourth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Price, 
$1.00. 


The author gives plain and easily understood 
directions for making, with the ordinary conve- 
niences of the kitchen, many odd and delicious 
things. 

Besides the simple candies, cooked and un- 
cooked, the work contains recipes for many novel 
delicacies, such as raisin roly poly, candy pud- 
dings, stuffed figs, home-made drinks, and odd 
varieties of pickles, creams, ices, etc. They are 
mainly original, and all tried and proved by 
years of experience. 

Any lady using this book will soon be enabled 
to supply her table with many unusual delicacies 
in candies, creams, etc., better, cheaper, purer, 
and fresher than those supplied by confectioners. 


“The Jewel in the Lotus.” By Mary Agnes 
Tincker. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila., 
Pa. Price, 50 cents. 

This isa reprint of this popular book; it is 
one of the best tales by this brilliant woman, 
illustrating life, morals, religion, and politics in 
Italy. 


“Clara Moreland.” By Emerson Bennett. T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Phila., Pa. Price, 25 
cents. 

It is a powerfully written romance. The 
characters are boldly drawn, the plot striking, 
the incidents replete with thrilling interest, and 
the language and descriptions natural and graphic. 


“Jarl’s Daughter.” By Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila.» 
Pa. Price, 25 cents. 


A love story of the brightest, happiest, lively, 
and most entertaining description. All should 
read this exceptionally bright, clever and fasci- 
nating novelette, for it is one of the most agree- 
able, charming and interesting books to be found 
anywhere. 


“Can Love Sin?” By Mark Douglas. T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Phila., Pa. Price, 50 
cents. 

The incidents are stirring and clever. We 
advise all to read it at once. 


“ Afloat in the Forest.” By Captain Mayne 
Reid. Worthington Company, 747 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
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The author has here given one of his most 
powerfully written tales; the reader’s attention 
never falters from the commencement until, with 
a sigh of regret, the last word is read. 


* Lucie’s Mistake.” By W. Heimburg. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. J. W. Davis. Worthington Com- 
pany, 747 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Price, 
half bound, $1.25; illuminated paper cover, 75 
cents, 

Another of those charming idylls of German 
social family life which has made this author so 
deservedly popular, not only with those to whom 
the delicious little bits of local coloring and 
realistic life bring back to memory more vividly 
the loved, the never-forgotten Fatherland, but to 
those, also, who love a story for its own sake 
—for the interest and pathos which, for awhile, 
make author and reader one in their common 
subject. 

This story is only another where “true love 
does mof run smooth,” but this time the heroine 
is at fault, in short “ Lucie’s Mistake,’”’ whence 
arises all the troubles, which, however, end 
happily at last in the good old-fashioned way. 

This gem is faultlessly set in lovely print ‘and 
paper, and enriched with a series of exquisite 
photogravures which beautifully illustrate the 
story. 


“Two Kisses.” By Hawley Smart. T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut St., Phila., 
Price, 25 cents. 

This is Hawley Smart’s masterpiece, and is 
certainly one of the most absorbing and fasci- ~ 
nating heart romances ever published. The 
ladies will undoubtedly devour it with the utmost 
avidity, such a thogough revelation is it of the 
little arts of flirting and gossip. 


“ Eloine.’ By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. T.B. 
Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Price 25 cents. 

It is one of the most absorbing and best told 
stories in the whole range of American literature. 
The plot is worked out with rare artistic ability, 
the characters being individalized with a vivid 
distinctness. 


The author of « Throckmorton ” ‘is the subject 
of the following graphic sketch by Murat Hal- 
stead: Miss Molly Elliot Seawell (whose novel 
“ Thockmorton” is about to be published by 
D. Appleton & Co.) is a young lady now living 
in Washington city. She is a niece of ex-Presi- 
dent Tyler, and her father was a lawyer of dis- 












ween willl 


ious pleasure to ner childhood 
spent in the peaceful provincial life of a Virginia 
country neighborhood. 
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WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF US. 

In the July ‘* Godey’s” an interesting story is 
continued called “A Modern Alden ” (by the au- 
thor of “ Gemini” in the No Name Series), and 
is one of twelve tales provided for midsummer 
reading. In her monthly series, “A Year in the 
Home,” Mrs. Prescott tells how to give a suc- 
cessful lawn party, always an agreeable mode of 
entertainment when the weather is favorable. 
«The Fashions” register the novelties of the 
season,.and the Work Table affords ample sug- 
gestion for piazza occupation in the morning 
hours, A number of cooling summer drinks ap- 
pear among the recipes given in the housekeep- 
ing department. 


? 


Each subscriber to ** Godey’s’ 
is offered the choice ofa cut paper pattern every 
month.— Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Godey’s Lady’s Book” for July is received ; 
in its own field this magazine has no competitor. 
It is not a register of fashions, nor a repository 
of girls’ literature; but it furnishes, monthly, 
some choice literary matter with fashions, pat- 
terns, and instruction, which are worth more to 
a lady who knows how to use scissors and needle 
for herself than twice the cost, together with 
recipes for the housewife, hints for the nursery 
and home decoration, etc.—7he New Era, Mid- 
dletown, Del. j 


° 
The July number of ** Godey’s Lady’s Book’ 
is a very attractive and valuable magazine. It 
is full of fine stories and good advice. It also 
contains all the latest fashions and gives each 
subscriber their choice of one cut paper pattern 
each month.—eview, Towanda, Pa. 


How the publishers of « Godey’s Lady’s Book” 
give so much for $2.00 per year is a conundrum 
hard to answer. The July number is most at- 
tractive in every detail. The illustrations are 
numerous and good; the literature is of the best; 
the work department has many novelties in it, 
while all the other departments are ably con- 
ducted. Each subscriber has the choice of one 
cut paper pattern each month, which alone costs 
more than the magazine.— Pianix, Hunter, N. Y. 


AIR. 


‘ Godey’s Lady’s Book” for July is looking as 
tht and fresh as if midsummer heat was un. 
wn. The lover of morality, beauty, wit, 
humor, and chasteness of language, as well as 
the devotee of fashion, may find within it food 
to suit his or her particular taste. It contains 
within its leaves an encyclopedia of information 
to be found no where else. Every lady should 
be possessed of it.— 7ribune, Mifflintown, Pa. 


No falling off in « Godey’s Lady’s Book” as 
the summer months come around, the July num- 
ber is a gem; the frontispiece, “ Village Gossip,” 
is a masterpiece, while good stories and useful 
hints fill its pages to repletion. If any one wants 
a good laugh, let them read Major and Mrs, 
Hannibal Hawkins,” by Belle C, Greene, and 
they will call out, like Oliver Twist, for more. 
— News, Mitchell, Ind. 


“ Godey’s ” for July is on our table, not that it 
is permitted to stay there, for all the girls are 
ready waiting to peep into it. We are not sur- 
prised when we look at its pretty illustrations, 
good stories, and variety of reading matter. We 
pronounce the July number to be equal to the 
best ever published.— Reporter, Canaan, N. H. 


“ Godey’s” for July is brimful of pleasant 
reading, desirable fashions, pretty conceits in 
patterns, valuable recipes, etc.-—- Daily Press, 
Middletown, N. Y. 


“Godey’s Lady’s Book” for July is here. This 
magazine is always promptly on hand. It is well 
gotten up and will be sure to please the ladies.— 
Lndependent, Marion, Ohio. 


«“ Godey’s Lady’s Book ” for July is here. In 
its handsome illustrations, its Literary Depart- 
ment, its Domestic Department, its Children’s 
Department, and in its entirety it is not, and 
never has been, equaled by any magazine for the 
price in this country or in the world.—Zvening 
Lye, Roodhouse, Ill. 


« Godey’s Lady’s Book” is among the oldest 
and the best of the cheaper grade of magazines. 
We mean by cheaper that it is good, although 
not high priced.—/ndependent, Marion, Ohio. 


“Godey’s Lady’s Book” for July has several 
special attractions for the ladies, aside from the 
excellent articles of miscellaneous character. 
The plates are unusually artistic, and the designs 
and suggestions in this number alone far surpass 
in value to the average lady the cost of a whole 
year’s subscription.— News, Eau Claira, Wis. 
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GODEY'S FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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For Description, see Fashion Department. 





pn, see Fashion Department. 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 











For Description see Fashion Department. 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 
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. SONG.—Soprano or Tenor. 


Words by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


LUIGI CARACCIOLO, 
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2. Un-less you can muse in acrowd all day Onthe absent face that— 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 





Swudhorgs 


LUNDBORG’S have been known for thirty years 
as the most fragrant, refined and lasting Perfumes 
made in America. In fact, they were the first really 
high-grade Perfumes that were manufactured in this 
country, and from the beginning have kept their re- 
cognized place. You have only to think a moment 
to recall how many Perfumes with extravagant claims 
have come and gone, have been more or less suc- 
cessful for a short time and then have vanished,—to 
realize what it means to be able to say that LUND- 
BORG’S have been the recognized standard of ex- 
cellence for more than a generation. 

No detail in the manufacture of LUNDBORG’S. 
PERFUMES is too small to receive the most pains- 
taking care, and every feature of the different pro- 
cesses in making them has been improved upon as 
greater experience has presented the opportunity; 
often increasing the expense but always with the 
end in view of maintaining their standard, ““The Best.” 
They were awarded the Gold Medal at the Paris 
Exposition of 1889. 

One of the most exquisite forms of Perfume is 
LUNDBORG’S HELIO-VIOLET SACHET POWDER, 
now so extensively used for scenting clothing, hand- 
kerchiefs, stationery and draperies, and the most 
fashionable form of Perfume now in use. If you have 
never used this Sachet Powder, Messrs. Ladd & 
Coffin, Proprietors and Manufacturers of LUND- 
BORG’S PERFUMERY, 24 Barclay Street, N. Y., will 
gladly mail you a sample to try on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp to pay the postage. Ask for LUND- 
BORG’S PERFUMES when you buy again, as they 
are for sale everywhere. 

LUNDBORG’S OPAL COLOGNE is treated with 
Ammonia, is very refreshing and invigorating for the 


Toilet or the Bath, and, inhaled from the bottle. 
possesses all the merits of Smelling Salts. 








In writing to Advertisers, please mention GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK. 














